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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


A recent discussion of Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart in my 
Introduction to Education classes raised a number of interesting issues 
about culture and precipitated one of our livliest debates to date. Atissue 
was whether any culture—in this case, that of Imperial Britain—was 
ever justified in imposing its mores, practices, and religious beliefs on 
another—in the case of Achebe’s novel, the Ibo culture in the late 
nineteenth century. For some of the students, the British missionaries 
who set up camp in the environs of nine Ibo villages were the malevolent 
harbingers of exploitation and oppression. These students noted the Ibo 
community’s sophisticated religious beliefs, its self-sufficiency and gen- 
erally peaceful relations with its neighbors, and the stability ofits family 
structures. The British had no right to impose an alien religion and the 
bureaucratic apparatus of colonial administration on those who had not 
invited their intrusion. 

Other students as vehemently supported the missionaries’ work; 
they brought literacy and education to the Ibo and offered them salvation 
from eternal damnation. The motives of the missionaries, these students 
argued, were selfless and dedicated to spreading the Christian Gospel, 
an activity whose claims to legitimacy were unassailable. The discussion 
was one of our most spirited and illuminated for me how pluralistic are 
our views about culture, even within the relatively homogeneous student 
body of Northern Michigan University. For some of the students, Achebe’s 
book presented an entirely new and not especially welcome picture of 
missionary activity. For others it afforded an opportunity to explore the 
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issue of cultural domination in other contexts, particularly that of the 
public school classroom. 

The novel’s protagonist, Okonkwo, finds himself less able than any 
of his compatriots to accept the changes wrought by the arrival of the 
British. Even as others of the village attempt to change some of their 
practices to accomodate the new arrivals, Okonkwo remains obdurate in 
his opposition and in his belief that the villagers should go to war against 
the British. In his frustration and rage at failing to enlist others to his 
thinking, Okonkwo hangs himself from a tree outside the compound. It 
is a graphic and disturbing denoument, the responsibility for which some 
of my students are quick to lay at the feet of the two missionaries, whose 
arrival so totally disturbed the life and routines of the nine villages. 

It might also be laid to the feet of Okonkwo himself, as he failed to 
recognise that cultures are characterized by what Cornell Thomas, in the 
first article in this issue of Journal of Thought entitled “The Impact of 
Culture on Education,” terms elasticity. That is, people must recognize 
that cultures respond to environmental change and part of maintaining 
one’s integrity within a culture consists of recognizing and responding to 
that change. When teachers accept this view of culture, they are less 
likely to hold intransigently to views which may conflict with those of 
some of their students—they are less likely to regard cultural differences 
as deficits. To give further definition to his argument, Thomas includes 
the results of several discussion groups of educators, divided along 
cultural lines: African-American, Hispanic, and White. Thomas’s analy- 
sis of these discussions demonstrates that even among people of good- 
will, anxious to respond to diversity positively, stereotyped cultural 
traits act as walls to impede full and meaningful connection between 
student and teacher. He concludes his piece with suggestions for breach- 
ing those walls. 

The cultural element which provided the flashpoint of the conflict 
between the Ibo and the British was religion. In each of the next four 
articles, religion, or its denial, form the cultural matrix within which 
each author explores his themes. David L. Masterson begins this quartette 
with a retrospective appraisal of “The Educational Contributions of Sir 
Thomas More.” Masterson delves into three major sources to elicit More’s 
views on education, a set of letters to several friends which have 
collectively come to be known as his In Defense of Humanism, his Utopia, 
written while he was on a diplomatic mission to the Netherlands, and his 
correspondence with his children. For More, the goal of education “is 
decisively Christian” where the purpose of education is the “cultivation 
of Christian piety, character, and knowledge of God.” The Bible is, of 
course, the ultimate text and More the scholar insisted that it be read in 
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its original text, giving pride of place in his curriculum to the classic 
languages and those philosophers whose commentaries served to incul- 
cate the student with a sense of virtue. True to his Biblical tenets, More’s 
view of education was, as Masterson points out, decidely patriarchal, 
with the father directing the education of his children in the home. 
Although More’s views developed within the cultural constraints of the 
sixteenth century, there is a decidely twentieth century resonance for 
those who are engaged in home schooling, often to serve the same ends 
as More advocated. 

Elmer N. Lear offers us a glimpse of another culture in his article, 
“Turkey at the Millenium: ‘East Is East; West Is West’—or Is the Cliché 
Now Threadbare?” In it he explores the political and social ramifications 
of the election of the pro-Islamic fundamentalist Welfare Party and its 
Prime Minister, Necmettin Erbakan, in Turkey. For a country which has 
steadfastly remained neutral in matters of religion and has traditionally 
remained a staunch ally of the West, there are many questions which the 
new emphasis on religious orthodoxy raise. Lear takes the reader 
through a brief history of Turkey, beginning about the time of the First 
World War to the present. Deftly locating Turkey’s present position 
within the volatile Middle East, Lear then presents the reader with two 
scenarios for Turkey’s—and, by implication, the West’s—future, depen- 
dent upon whether Erkaban follows an Islamic or Islamist course. 

Timothy J. Bergen, Jr. takes us to a third cultural milieu, that of 
Bolshevik Russia, in “More Myth than Model in the Soviet Union: Anton 
S. Makarenko.” In the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution, the newly 
formed Soviet Union found itself with an estimated five million home- 
less, hungry, and predatory youngsters to deal with. They represented 
a unique opportunity to the new regime to demonstrate its concern for 
the underdog. Makarenko was invited to organize a collective commune 
for some of these youth in a former tsarist detention camp in the Ukraine. 
Fired by the latest in pedagogical theory and a desire to let these 
unfortunate young degenerates determine their own fate, Makarenko 
soon reached the dismal conclusion that thousands of years of pedagogi- 
cal science had done “nothing to help me straighten out a single hooli- 
gan.” Bergen gives a lively and interesting account of Makarenko’s 
pedagogical about-face as he assumed the role of benevolent dictator and 
turned his rag-tag collection of ne’er-do-wells into the very model for the 
Soviet collective. 

Ilan Gur-Ze’ev considers “The Vocation of Higher Education: Mod- 
ern and Postmodern Rhetorics in the Israeli Academia on Strike” 
through an analysis of the rhetoric of striking Israeli academics who in 
1994 closed all the universities in Israel for three months. Although 
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ostensibly about a 120 percent salary increase, the strike brought into 
sharp focus the changing role of the university in Israeli society. For Gur- 
Ze’ev, the strike and the justificatory rhetoric of the striking academics 
indicates the triumph of instrumental reason and the downfall of the 
great Enlightenment project not only in Israel but in the West at large. 
In adense and carefully drawn out analysis, Gur-Ze’ev demonstrates the 
gradual seduction of the academy away from its traditional role as 
Seeker and Keeper of Truth to a new role as power broker in a society of 
diminished personal autonomy. 

The loss of personal autonomy opens the door to manipulation by 
government and other institutions of society. Timothy Sullivan suc- 
cinctly characterizes this manipulation in the title of his piece, “Pander- 
ing.” We have become, he argues, a culture of panderers in which 
pandering, that is ministering to base passions, has now moved from the 
purview of pimp and procurer to the institutional. Sullivan surveys 
instances of pandering on the part of mass communications, the profes- 
soriate, and the government. In an argument which closely parallels that 
of Gur-Ze’ev, Sullivan demonstrates that the postmodern loss of trust in 
reason has created a loss of confidence in our own intellectual powers 
which makes us complicit in our own manipulation. In a word, we have 
become a culture of panderers. 

So who was right? Was Okonkwo the tragic figure Achebe painted 
him to be because he refused to pander to or to be pandered to by the 
British interloper? Or was his suicide a foolish act of one for whom 
orthodoxy and cultural walls closed his eyes to the possibilities? We hope 
this issue has provided the reader with enough multicultural diversity 
to reveal a multitude of possibilities. 
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The Impact of Culture 
on Education 


Cornell Thomas 
Texas Christian University 


Introduction 


This discussion is presented in three parts. Part one posits the notion 
of culture evolving as the environment transforms, therefore providing 
aneed for people and society to accept change and difference. The second 
part of this discussion shares the comments of teachers. Through a series 
of sessions, three groups of teachers were asked first to discuss personal 
meanings of culture and to attempt consensus on a definition, and then 
to respond to the position delineated in part one of this chapter. The 
complexity of this task is brought to the fore in this section. The third and 
final section emphasizes the need for a multidimensional teaching 
approach to adequately address student needs. This approach, while 
concerned with cultural backgrounds, understands the elasticity of 
cultural living. A multidimensional approach helps teachers focus on the 
individual child. Making personal connections is described here as a 
valuable process enhancing student academic and social growth. I begin 
with a short story as an introduction to a brief discussion of culture and 
student/teacher relationships. 


About Mothers 

I remember listening to my grandmother complain to my mother, 
Louise, about the way she and my father were raising their three 
children. My grandmother, better known as Momma, just could not 
understand why Louise and Charles (my dad) did not require everyone 
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present at breakfast and dinner. Momma said that these were times in 
which family fellowshipped together and that they were essential, in her 
mind, to the continued strength and love of family members. Momma 
would question the amount of time we were allowed unsupervised 
television privileges and the music we listened to; how horrible! “This is 
1969,” my mother would say. “We believe children must be given enough 
freedom to explore and find themselves in today’s world. We cannot 
continue to shelter them as much as you sheltered me. Life is just too fast, 
our kids just cannot afford to be naive to the things going on around them 
like I was, Momma.” 

Although we attended church most Sundays, religion and bible study 
were not a part of any weekly routine, as it had been when my parents 
grew up. When talking about this, Momma would always end by saying 
she didn’t know what to do to make my mother see the importance of THE 
WORD. She thought this world was coming to an end. “These are the days 
talked about in Revelations,” she’d say. Momma didn’t understand why 
we took the Sir and Ma’am off of yes and no. My mother tried to tell her 
that this way of addressing someone was slave mentality type stuff. My 
mother said her children would continue to show respect, but would shed 
some of the old slave mind-set. Well, those two would go on and on about 
this and that. Momma just not understanding and my mother trying to 
explain the ‘new’ way toward empowerment and self-awareness. On and 
on they would go until my mother would become so frustrated, she’d tell 
Momma to just leave things alone, gather all three of us together and 
leave for home in a huff. 

I sit here thinking about these conversations, while in the background 
they seem to have resurfaced. My mother and big sister have begun to have 
the very same discussions. My mother cannot understand why my sister’s 
children spend the entire day in child care. She sees little to no quality time 
being spent with her grandchildren by their mother or father. My sister 
and brother-in-law believe that by providing a home in a nice and safe 
environment, designer clothes and the newest toys, they were helping to 
prepare their children to appreciate the finer things in life. So, they had 
to work all the time in order to be good providers. Instead of teaching 
right from wrong, spirituality, the importance of education and a deep 
compassion for their fellow person, my sister and brother-in-law bought 
their children, and themselves, things. My mother said they lived much 
too fast and valued the wrong things. “You young people are just too 
materialistic,” she’d say. “What ever happened to just enjoying simple 
family type activities like a picnic in the park, spending quality time with 
each other instead of always being on the run, teaching our young folk 
instead of just letting them grow up wild without appropriate guidance? 
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What is this world coming to these days?” My mother then had this look on 
her face as if she had heard these very words before. 

Four generations of one family. All living and seeing the world with 
different eyes and thoughts. All creating for themselves value systems 
and norms—cultures—that act as conduits by which they perceive and 
therefore function within varying societal settings. 


Culture 

Culture, what is it? How can we best define this word for clarity of 
understanding? What effect would this type of discussion about culture 
have on our daily interactions with students in classrooms and with 
children at home? 

There continues to be a great deal of debate and controversy over an 
accurate definition of culture. Culture has been defined in numerous ways: 


...that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as 
a member of society.' 


..embodies strategies by which social groups maximize their perceived 
advantage relative to other groups...contains not only survival instruc- 
tions but also often an elaborate justification for their type and purpose.” 


..includes institutions, language, values, religion, ideals, habits of 
thinking, artistic expressions, and patterns of social and interpersonal 
relationships.* 


...an essential aspect of all people, and consists of the behavior patterns, 
symbols, institutions, values, and other components of society.* 


...the ever-changing values, traditions, social and political relation- 
ships, and worldview shared by a group of people bound together by a 
combination of factors that can include a common history, geographic 
location, language, social class, and/or religion.® 


A survey of 83 college students was conducted to determine their 
response to several words often associated with recent conversations about 
diversity. One word addressed in this survey was culture. Each student was 
asked to provide a personal definition of each word listed. Table One 
provides demographic data of survey responders. Each response was 
analyzed for common themes. In the case of the word culture, four themes, 
all somewhat similar but to some degree different, were identified: 


1. Your background including how you were raised by your parents, 
family members and others; the traditions and rituals that were made 
important to you; your behavior; and your attitude, thus making up who 
and what you are. 
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Table One 
Demographic Characteristics of Responders 


Number of Responders — 83 
Percent of Responders by: 


Race: African American — 22.0% 
Hispanic American — 24.0% 
White American — 54.0% 


Sex: Male — 52.0% 
Female — 48.0% 


Age: 17-18 — 14.5% 
19-23 — 78.0% 
24-29 — 0.0% 
30-40 — 2.5% 
40-50 — 5.0% 


Social Economic Status by Income: 
Less Than $ 20,000 — 26.5% 
$21,000-$34,000 — 13.2% 
$35,000-$69,000 — 18.1% 
$70,000-$150,000 — 42.2% 











2. Your heritage including the traditions, beliefs and actions that a 
particular community or group of people take part in to recognize and 
appreciate their unique attributes. 


3. The similar characteristics which define a group of people including 
religious beliefs, customs, morals, practices, food and economic status. 


4. A person’s way of life; way of doing things including the way they 
think, act, cook and live. 


These are just a few examples of how the concept of culture has been 
defined. Each example includes ways in which individuals embrace the 
environment, how they make some sense of life as they know it, and how 
spiritual and personal satisfaction is attained. 

Along with these thoughts, we must also consider the notion of 
transformation—of environmental evolution in a sense. I refer here to 
our continuously changing environment. Our country, for example, has 
moved from an agrarian to an industrialized nation and now into an age 
in which change is recognized on an almost daily basis. The age of 
technology has created a superhighway carrying us where no person has 
gone before at the blink of an eye. Technology and how we have managed 
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to bring people from every corner of the world closer together is a primary 
example. Where once we heard fourth, fifth, sixth-hand reports about 
events occurring in Japan, for instance, today we can witness them as 
they happen. Wecan be on the other side of the world in a matter of hours. 
Or, wecan participate in visual conference calls with individuals from all 
over the world! The people of the world move closer and closer to one 
another. Take the city of Dallas, Texas, for instance: One can find 
organized groups identifying themselves by race, religion, sexual prefer- 
ence, economics—this list goes on. Each group, really each individual, 
seeks to find ways to negotiate life within and often outside of given 
parameters. They consider the concepts described in the definitions dis- 
cussed earlier and frame them in ways they perceive most beneficial to 
them. When these notions prove to produce negative effects, other ways 
are often sought—values, rituals, beliefs often are modified in some way. 

Culture continues to take on new meanings and new actions for 
every individual. As we attempt to hold on to old ideas and traditions, we 
must also seriously consider making needed modifications as a way to 
connect the old with the new. Otherwise, we will be left behind, and may 
forfeit opportunities to enhance new concepts with old ones. 


Student/Teacher Relationships 

So, once again, what does this concept of culture mean for teachers? 
How does it affect the teaching/learning environment? 

Well, first of all, how does thinking from this cultural point of 
reference impact the teacher/student relationship? With this lens, wider 
perspectives surface for teachers. We begin to look at the assumptions— 
the preconceived notions—that underlie the use of terms such as “eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,” “underprivileged,” “culturally deprived,” 
“latchkey,” “at risk,” and living in “dysfunctional family units.” We begin 
to see this approach as pathological in nature. We begin to realize that 
these discussions evolve from a premise based on the vilification of one 
group by another. This process attempts to identify differences as 
problems or “pathologies” in individuals, families, and communities 
within constructed cultural frameworks, rather than in the institutional 
structures that create and purposely maintain inequality. In other words 
we see attempts to make invisible this positive energy, this positive force 
of thought and leadership; attempts to keep “others” from sharing in the 
fruits of freedom many in this society enjoy; to build walls of ignorance 
and self-centeredness fueled by misinformation. 

We begin to see patterns that address school issues as student deficit 
issues. Some students are considered to have environmental, family, 
psychological, and/or learning problems. Again, an approach that fo- 
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cuses on institutional and societal challenges is, for the most part, 
ignored. With the realization of this pathological social/political con- 
struct so solidly in place, we begin to understand why levels of success 
desired for all students have yet to be achieved. More important, the fog 
starts to clear, the light shines brighter than ever, and we realize that 
existing barriers are primarily mental. Thinking from a deficit model 
approach achieves mediocrity at best. The key is to become aware that 
it is not the experiences students bring to the classroom that pose the 
greatest challenge, but rather what we do with these experiences as a 
starting point overflowing with positive potential. We must begin to see 
these experiences as valid and valuable components for connecting what 
students already know with what we want them to know. These experi- 
ences provide the conduit, which we have for so long overlooked, for 
successful lifelong learning opportunities. 

More of us must begin to embrace and understand the concept of 
culture evolving as the environment transforms itself, thus causing 
people and society to change their way of interaction within a changing 
social construct. When we embrace this premise, we begin to see the 
value of accepting change and difference. Teachers begin to view differ- 
ence without automatically weighing its value based on simply personal 
ways of thinking. We allow students to explore, challenge, think of what 
might be, of what one might become despite current situations. This 
premise can become a powerful tool for teachers attempting to prepare 
students for successful interpersonal experiences with individuals dif- 
ferent from themselves. Foundational components of this mind-set are 
many; a few are discussed below: 


@ Within our personal visions of reality, if allowed to develop, exist 
ways by which individuals can find connections linking themselves to 
others from varying walks of life. 


@ Making connections becomes more the norm among individuals who 
develop a strong sense of who they are within a realistic view of life and 
the world in which valuing thought, both their own and others, is 
essential. Addressing difference from this perspective allows one to 
explore the unknown with excitement and a growing internal desire to 
appreciate new learning as an avenue toward the betterment of man- 
kind, for all. Addressing difference in this way often prevents the 
tendency each of us has for constructing protective walls around us in 
an attempt to block out those ideas that might conflict with our own. 


@ This strong concept of self (selfhood) and acceptance becomes the 
pathway leading to positive life experiences and both the type of 
academic and social growth we seek for all individuals. 


@ Understanding that we have the real opportunity to make our own 
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choices, interpret the meaning of life for ourselves and begin to realize 
the opportunities available to us for making our surroundings better 
helps to change the way we approach the adventures life presents. 
These and similar ideals change, in a very positive sense, the way we 
choose to live our lives. 


Benjamin Barber states, “...the fundamental task of education in a 
democracy is the apprenticeship of liberty—learning to be free.” This 
concept is said to be an essential element supporting the premise on 
which our nation was conceived. It is and, at the same time, must become 
part of the culture of every individual proclaiming the fact that all 
persons are indeed created equal. Teachers responding to their mission 
from this point of reference help to facilitate the processes of freedom 
with students—with ALL STUDENTS. 

In other words, thinking of culture in this way helps us to free our 
minds. A mind more accepting to change, to difference, is one that can 
most often communicate well with others. An open mind helps to bridge 
gaps over our many troubled waters. A free and open mind is just what 
the doctor prescribed for a society experiencing numerous physical and 
mental disorders and headed toward sure disaster. 

When we consider the cultural backgrounds of our students, let us 
keep in mind that although there are generalizations we can make, they 
are generalizations which cannot take us far in our quest to know a 
person. 


In a sense, then, every culture in itself is testament to its own 
worthiness in adapting to a given environment. A culture constitutes 
the accumulated wisdom of its past. It provides a map and a guidebook 
for each newborn member as to what works well so that they may profit 
from the trials and errors and past experiences of others. With culture, 
there is no need for each generation to reinvent the wheel.’ 


If we really want to know; if we really care and want to help, then 
instead of just developing some skills based sets of cultural competen- 
cies, we must get to know our students—each and every one of them 
personally and allow them to get to know us. 


Educating Children: A Question of—Culture? 
Some Teachers Respond 


How do educators view this discussion about culture? Do educators 
believe in the concept of an evolving culture and environmental transfor- 
mation? Can or do educators view difference without automatically 
weighing its value based on simply personal ways of thinking? Have 
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educators really considered any of these questions at a conscious level as 
potential barriers to the dream of educational excellence, for all students? 
These and other questions provide a vehicle for continued discussion. 


Methodology 

In an attempt to provide some clarity to these and other questions, 
public and private school educators were asked to participate in discus- 
sion groups. All participants were graduate students from various 
disciplines in the School of Education at Texas Christian University. 
Group discussions were conducted during the fall semester of 1995. 
Table two provides demographic data of each participant. Participants 
were divided into three groups: (A) All Anglo educators; (M) Mixed; and 
(C) All educators of color. Each group met for one hour to discuss the 
effect of culture on their classroom environment. To allow for more 
freedom of discussion, sessions were videotaped with the researcher not 
present. At the end of each one- hour session, group members were given 
the manuscript entitled “Educating Children—A Question of Culture?” 
Each educator responded by providing written reflective thoughts con- 
cerning this manuscript and the group discussion. 


Discussion 

An attempt was made to identify common themes emerging from 
each discussion tape. Other comments seeming to be very inconsistent 
with the common themes identified were also noted as possible topics for 
continued discussion. 


Group A 
Individuals in this group seemed to agree that: 


1. Culture is best defined as a set of beliefs, a shared belief system. 
Customs, the way a group has always lived, were also considered a part 
of culture. 


2. Group identity must be narrowed down to individual identity. Each 
person fits differently within and outside of given cultural norms. 


3. Stereotypes are derived primarily from generalizations perpetuated, 
for the most part, through the media and through family generations. 


It seems that personal experiences help group members realize the 
importance of individuality. This was noted in discussions that generally 
revolved around issues of gender biases. However, when discussing the 
experiences of others, generalizations emerged. Examples of comments 
leading to this assumption are paraphrased below: 
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Table Two 
Demographic Characteristics of Discussion Groups 


Sex: 100% female 


Race: 29% African-American 
50% Anglo 
21% Hispanic 


Current Socioeconomic Status: 
Low — 8% 
Middle — 84% 
High — 8% 


Years in Teaching Profession: 
mean = 9.46 years 
range = 0 to 23 years 


Current Teaching Assignment: 
Public — 58% 
Private — 21% 
Full-time graduate student — 21% 


Elementary — 58% 
Middle/Junior High — 33% 
High School — 8% 


SES of Current School: 
Low — 36% 
Middle — 45% 
High — 8% 


Classification of School: 
Rural — 8% 
Suburban — 42% 
Urban — 50% 











@ In the Hispanic culture parents respect the schools more and are 
willing to work with us. 


@ I work in an inner-city school. 


@ My school has no diversity. 


These and other comments speak to the personal records from which 
group members respond. Personal records are those experiences that 
consciously and subconsciously help to form our perceptions about the 
world in which we live. These records influence why we behave and value 
certain aspects of life. Our records also impact the negative reactions we 
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have toward others who think and live in ways counter to our own value 
structures. These comments and others clearly demonstrate how the 
negative power of stereotypical propaganda internalizes into oppressive 
beliefs. 


Group M 
Individuals in this group seemed to agree that: 


1. Culture is best defined as traditions—those things (history, lan- 
guage, celebrations, religion, etc.) you have in common. Also noted was 
how varying degrees of each component might impact individuals 
differently. 


2. Stereotypes are generalizations about others that greatly impact all 
of our lives. Individuals shared and discussed personal experiences 
involving stereotypes about themselves and others. 


Group members openly discussed the need for more teachers of color 
in schools, the lack of parental involvement being especially important 
in low income schools, and the constant battle not to lower student 
expectations in low income schools. They agreed that knowledge of 
others is a good way to deal with stereotypes. Yet, they believed that 
stereotypes do and will continue to have a great impact on our interac- 
tions. 


Group C 
Individuals in this group seemed to agree that: 


1. Culture builds self-esteem, values and beliefs. They agree that the 
more a person knows about self, the better s/he feels. Developing a 
sense of pride of race was discussed throughout this part of the 
conversation. 


2. Pride of race (as seen through culture) was very important. 


3. Stereotypes become embedded in our students, and it is our job as 
teachers to fight against stereotypes. One teacher stated, “Everything 
we do is based on prior knowledge. Our students use prior knowledge, 
so it is our job to build upon their knowledge base.” 


4. Learning about cultures enriches a person’s life. 


The entire discussion of culture focused on race. The group also 
believed that culture makes a difference among students, but teachers 
are the equalizers. Responders agreed that teachers must help all 
students become culturally literate. Connecting numerous and different 
experiences as a part of this process would help to lessen the “generali- 
zation” syndrome. 
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Concluding Thoughts 

As noted, group discussions on the topic of culture generated differ- 
entiated opinions. In Group A, gender bias was the primary vehicle 
employed to personalize the dangers of generalities. Yet when trying to 
transfer these feelings to other groups, generalizations emerged. In 
Group M, the need for teachers of color and the needs of the poor were 
discussed. Group members believed that more knowledge of other people 
would reduce stereotypical generalizations of groups. Group C discussed 
the issue of race. Anger about existing conditions in schools was ex- 
pressed. Fingers pointed at racism as the cause of unequal, unfair, and 
deteriorated conditions in many schools. 

Discussion within groups was designed to allow participants to focus 
on what they perceived to be important elements of culture. Each group 
developed its own set of hypotheses. Although these open-ended discus- 
sions on the same topic created different meanings and perspectives, 
common ground also emerged. 

The original manuscript asked, “When educating the children in 
today’s classrooms, should educators focus more on the cultural aspects 
of the children as a way to make learning more relevant and thus 
students more successful?” Although individual and group responses 
answered this question both yes and no, the diversity of cultures in our 


schools was seen as an important factor needing to be addressed. 
The following responses from teachers support this opinion: 


@ “Human nature must always have a sense of belonging; therefore, 
new groups with new ideas (cultures) are constantly forming.” 


@ “Ifeducators continue to let the term culture slide through their leaky 
minds as if it is a strange word, we will continue to educate children 
whose minds will grow dull and become incapable of fulfilling their 
purpose in life.” 


“Good diverse teaching, in my view, opens up the world and allows 
children and adults to be open-minded (free-minded), less judgmental, 
and have a stronger desire for more education and travel.” 


“These discussions alert people about preconceived notions and aids 
in the development of an awareness of cultural differences.” 


@ “I believe that if teachers have opportunities to discuss the different 
meanings of culture in training sessions and in their actual teaching 
positions, they would have more positive interactions with their stu- 
dents in class. They would become more successful helping students 
learn to believe in themselves and begin to realize what their individual 
attributes are.” 
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There was also a stated need for personal knowledge as a way to 
avoid generalizations about students that ultimately occurs. The follow- 
ing responses from teachers who participated in this study bring clarity 
to this notion of personal knowledge: 


@ “...the best thing we can do is to take the time to get to know our 
students... If you can find out about the student (their hopes and 
dreams, interests, home situation, beliefs...) then you can make that 
valuable connection.” 


@ “I think where teacher preservice and development are concerned, we 
need to work on how to develop effective, positive, and lasting relation- 
ships with the children we teach... This is where the power is in the 
learning process.” 


@ “A challenging fact exists in our public schools, and educators 
continue to wrestle with one simple question about students: How well 
do we understand the thoughts and lives of each and every student?” 


@ “For me, this article just affirms that a better understanding of 
culture would create a more positive relationship with each student 
because the student would be better understood, which opens doors to 
impact the teaching and learning environment for both the teacher and 
the student.” 


Through this research we can begin to see the need for ongoing 
discussions on the topics of culture and personal knowledge. These 
discussions will help educators, students, parents, and others begin to 
widen their perspectives about individuals different than themselves. 
They will begin to see the value of variety, the power of divergent 
thoughts, and the beauty of connections. Success is what we strive to 
achieve. This process helps us to help others determine for themselves 
what success means. These types of activities empower educators with 
the ability to see what is really standing or sitting before them in their 
classrooms. Visions of hope, excitement, growth, and success become 
reality. Cultural awareness is beneficial; personal knowledge can create 
the bridge needed to connect the learned experiences of students with 
new learning. 


Reflections on a Multidimensional Teaching Approach 


Discussions about culture seem to follow one of two perspectives. (1) 
We look at other cultures as deficit models when compared to our own. 
Ethnocentric viewpoints designed to support personal ways of life often 
cloud the positive attributes of individuals of groups different from 
personally perceived and accepted norms. Negative stereotypes about 
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others commonly emerge from ethnocentric viewpoints. (2) We attempt 
to transcend our own cultural perspectives to address issues on an equal 
level. Toleration is a concept often employed to explain this approach. 
But what does “to tolerate” really mean? One possible definition is 
discussed by Barry Schwartz: 


... The dictionary tells us that to tolerate is “to allow what is not actually 
approved.” So when we say we tolerate something, we are implying a 
negative judgment about it. We are saying, in effect, that we wish it 
wasn’t there, but for one reason or another we aren’t prepared to do 
anything to stop it. This understanding of tolerance may cast it in a 
somewhat less favorable light, because at the same time that we are 
allowing something to occur, we are being judgmental—we are being 
disapproving. Is this what we mean to say when we say that we tolerate 
different lifestyles, different family arrangements, and different reli- 
gious beliefs and practices—that they aren’t as good as ours, but they 
aren’t so bad that we should expend our energy to stop them?® 


The first perspective outlined above creates obvious barriers toward 
accepting differences. The second perspective also raises concerns as we 
try to find pathways leading to more acceptance of difference. When 
tolerance becomes a focal point at schools, discussions with teachers 
demonstrate the notion of transcending being a very difficult process. 
Many people struggle with the notion that doing so may diminish their 
own system of values and beliefs. They believe that transcending their 
own cultural perspectives will leave them open to accepting ideals that 
may prove dangerous, sinful, nihilistic — leading to a view that anything 
goes. They project a society in which all beliefs about what is good or evil, 
right or wrong, are based on particular and valid points of view. This 
movement toward tolerance, as they see it, creates havoc; creates the 
type of confusion that historically destroys a society from within. 


...because the promotion of pluralism appears to lead to abandoning 
“objective” standards of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, and, 
ultimately, to a self-defeating nihilism. The defense of diversity seems 
to commit one to an intolerable moral and educational tolerance and to 
an unacceptable theoretical relativism.° 


In schools, ethocentrism seems to create in the minds of many 
teachers a series of different plateaus. Teachers stand on the higher 
plateaus, ready to help others pull themselves up. On the lower plateaus 
are students. The level of plateau is often based on generalized cultural 
traits such as ethnicity, gender, class and, most of all, race. Although 
some might argue exaggeration, the following scenario is typical of how 
some schools attempt to help pull students up to their level; to what is 
good, right and best. 
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Doing The Right Thing? 

Ladies and gentleman, welcome back to the beginning of this new 
school year. We have before us some great challenges for this school year. 
Our superintendent has mandated new reading and math programs for 
our growing numbers of low- achieving students in the district. Both 
systems emphasize the breaking down of components into minute pieces 
of information and connecting them until, at some point along the 
continuum, we create some level of comprehension worth celebrating. Due 
to our changing demographics over the last two years, both programs will 
be a part of our curriculum. Yes, we will have a very interesting school 
year for sure. 

We have another issue that continues to challenge our level of success. 
However, I think we have a solution that will work for this one. We all 
understand that as our demographics change, so must we. We must look 
at different ways of teaching to reach these new faces impacting our 
professional lives. Now, last year we studied the culture of the African 
American. Due to these studies, we now know that African Americans are 
very successful in the fields of sports and entertainment. In both of these 
fields, rhythm seems to play a dominant role. Therefore rhythm and the 
incorporation of rhythmic patterns in our teaching, for those classes 
designated for African American students, will be very important. We 
also know that, due primarily to somewhat unstructured early life 
experiences, single parent homes and struggles against racial injustice, 
that most of these students are culturally and economically deprived. A 
modified, less challenging curriculum is needed. These students are, we 
must remember, “at risk.” 

These and other facts have informed us of needed curriculum changes. 
We will de-emphasize science and health so we can concentrate more on 
the basics. We will celebrate African American heritage month for the first 
time with two planned events. The first event will enlighten our students 
to some of the great African Americans in history. The second event will 
focus on the many inventions of African Americans. To raise the levels of 
self-esteem among our African American students, the district has allo- 
cated funds for our school to begin an intramural sports program along 
with an African American music teacher to start a gospel choir. These 
funds are in addition to allocations previously provided for our existing 
extracurricular academic programs. 

Now we must turn our attention to another cultural group that is 
growing in this school. Our Hispanic population is growing rather 
quickly. In order to meet their needs we will follow the same methods of 
study and planning employed to address our African American concerns. 
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Our goal is to study the culture of every group of students that reach at 
least five percent of the school’s student body. Through this multicultural 
approach to the study of their traditions and norms, we can make them 
more successful students at Ronald Reagan Elementary School. 


The multiculturalist position, in its humbler but therefore more con- 
vincing versions, amount to the claim that even our everyday percep- 
tions, and certainly our moral and aesthetic canons, are significantly 
shaped by the cultural context to which we belong, and that to grasp this 
fact requires some in-depth knowledge of the ways people in other 
cultures perceive and believe.'° 


This study of cultural traits is often conducted by people who care 
about their work. People who want, in this instance educators, to make 
a positive impact on student lives often employ so-called multicultural 
techniques similar to the ones discussed above in their attempts to reach 
desired goals. Yet results of these methods can only take us so far. We 
gain knowledge about groups of people. Individual students are classi- 
fied by group indentification. We then have the tendency, based on this 
scientific exploration of cultural traits, to put people into neatly defined 
categories. Stereotypes, the over generalized images of and beliefs about 
the behavior of people, develop based on these defined categories; what 
I choose to call mental boxes. The cultural traits identified as group 
norms form the walls of each box. Comments from the teacher response 


section of this discussion support this premise. Although in reality very 
few, if any, individuals actually fit into these stereotypical ideals, our 
attempts toward the positive impact sought are directed by these set of 
limits. 


Schools profess egalitarian ideals but sort students in a variety of ways 
over the course of their careers. The sorting begins early, legitimated by 
subtle and overt interpretations of students’ abilities. Children are 
characterized as smart or slow because of color, neighborhood, quality 
of clothing, or understanding of English... Once labeled, students sit 
imprisoned in the labels." 


While the results of this type of multiculturalist approach do indeed 
widen the perceptions of teachers about students outside mainstream 
thought, success is often limiting. The walls of the box stop us from higher 
plateaus of success. The walls of the box act as barriers toward an even 
better understanding of the children we teach. The box represents 
classified generalities that provide teachers with steps—a rather sys- 
tematic approach toward student achievement. This process amounts to 
nothing more than the development of another set of skills; skills based 
in part on Plato’s notion of the moral and scientific truths governing the 
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universe; skills based in part on the science of education that was initially 
conceptualized and brought to the fore in the work of E.L. Thorndike and 
to a lesser degree by Francis Taylor; skills that once again fail to address 
the human—the personal, relational and almost unclassifiable art of the 
teaching and learning phenomenon. Elliot Eisner, writing in 1983, 
brings support to this discussion concerning the scientific approach to 
education: 


Fourth, and finally—although this critique could be extended further— 
is the assumption, and the primary one as far as I am concerned, that 
(1) a prescriptive educational science will make prediction and control 
of human behavior possible, and (2) such achievements are education- 
ally desirable: the more prediction and control, the better. Prediction 
and control are of course virtues in the space program. The last place we 
want surprises is on the launching pad or on the moon. The best thing 
that can be said for such operations is that they were uneventful. But 
are such aspirations quintessential in education? Do we want—even if 
we could achieve it—to be able to predict and control all or even most 
of what a student will think, feel, or be?’” 


We must begin to believe, as Eisner and others do, that despite 
generalized group identifications, individual perspectives are multiple. 
Therefore teaching techniques that allow only for a prestructured 
stereotypic set of ideas about groups of people is doomed to mediocrity at 
best. 


Classrooms and students are particular in character. Theory is general. 
What the teacher must be able to do is see the connection—if there is 
one—between the principle and the case. But even where such a 
connection exists, the fit is never perfect.'* 


Teachers Can Make A Difference 

Fred is a ten-year-old fifth grader. His teacher, Mrs. Young, has 
reviewed his cumulative folder and has noted some particular findings. 
Fred has consistently scored well below grade level on standardized tests 
since starting school. In particular, Fred’s reading scores tell us that he 
currently reads at the second-grade level. Again, this is the start of his 
fifth-grade year. 

Teacher notes in Fred’s folder paint a consistent picture of this young 
man. Fred is the second of three children. His mother was sixteen when 
he was born. Fred lives with his grandmother, mother, and siblings. His 
mother works at night on some corner on the east side of town. He has 
never seen, nor does he know his father. All of the children in Fred’s 
family receive welfare and therefore qualify for free meals at school. Fred 
seems unsure of himself. It is often difficult even understanding what he 
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is trying to say when he speaks. 

Fred has been in a program at school designed to address low- 
achieving students. The program emphasizes basic skills and extended 
classroom time devoted to reading. In this program choral response is a 
primary teaching tool. Students experience school life in a sort of 
military, highly structured and prescribed fashion. Although this pro- 
gram has received numerous state and national awards, student levels 
of growth and success are almost nonexistent. 

Mrs. Young is almost overwhelmed by the number of student 
cumulative folders that paint similar pictures of low, very low academic 
achievement. She becomes committed to finding a better way to address 
the needs of students in her class. Instead of accepting existing percep- 
tions, Mrs. Young has decided to focus on looking at what can be. 
Therefore she will attempt to ignore the pathological and reactive 
approach currently being practiced and become more positive and 
proactive. Instead of believing that student failure is due primarily to 
environmental factors; instead of believing that schools can provide only 
minimal impact; instead of believing that these students cannot perform 
academically like other students, Mrs. Young chooses to believe that 
generalities such as these only impede the real growth and success that 
can be achieved by these students. The charge for Mrs. Young is to find 
a way to make her beliefs a reality. 

Instead of extensively pre-planning to meet their needs, Mrs. Young 
has decided to make a generalized plan, then take the time at the 
beginning of the school year, and throughout, to get to know her 
students. She thinks of herself as a learner of learners. This approach 
will help her, she thinks, to develop a plan that can be molded and 
reshaped as needed. Developing a positive relationship with her stu- 
dents will, she believes, help her to find ways to connect what each child 
knows with what she wants them to learn. Mrs. Young, unlike her 
colleagues, believes that these students can and do learn. As a matter of 
fact, she realizes and values the learning that has taken place, from home 
and school settings. Itis her personal charge to make classroom activities 
bridge the two sets of knowledge. Mrs. Young did not think of this process 
of bridging on her own. She has employed similar techniques with every 
student she has taught for over the last twenty years. She will use her 
bank of technical skills, make withdrawals from this bank and mold 
them into pathways to connect student knowledge with new learning. A 
new pathway develops each year. Adjoining roads become exciting as 
they prove beneficial to the bridging process. This is an example of the 
creative part of the teaching and learning process. This is an example of 
what works for many students in varying segments of society. We often 
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call these techniques part of the art of teaching. 

We must begin to understand that scientific inquiry regarding 
human development and growth are only reference points; points of 
departure from which personal reflection can help to create the type of 
relationships needed to really move beyond socialized stereotypic con- 
structs. The art of teaching allows us to take given perspectives to new 
and more productive stages of development. It creates pathways by 
which new thoughts and therefore new ways of seeing can occur. This 
ideology helps to create better opportunities for student success. Most 
important, the art of teaching helps us to understand that simple 
tolerance of differences is not enough. 
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The remarkable sixteenth century Englishman, Sir Thomas More, 
has earned an impressive list of titles: Christian Socrates,’ a great 
European statesman, a reactionary and a radical,” a man of extremes,’ 
a man of genius,‘ one of the world’s greatest men,’ urbane, self-assured, 
distinguished with perfect manners,‘ a personality various, multi-fac- 
eted, harmonious,’ a man born for friendship,* an eminent scholar, 
distinguished writer, skilled diplomatist, subtle theologian, the greatest 
historical character in English history;? a bundle of antitheses,’® a man 
in whom nature and grace did shine most perspicuously,"’ a deeply 
religious man, a philosopher, intellectual,'* loving husband and parent; 
aman of wisdom and wit, a patriot, and one of the great Christians of all 
times.'* Even the distinguished scholar Erasmus said that he was not 
competent to portray More’s many-sided character. 

More’s intellectual attainments, spiritual stature and expansive 
personality have made him the object of frequent study and reflection. 
Much has been written on More’s political philosophy, his literary 
achievements, and his martyrdom for the sake of his conscience."* 
However, it is the focus of the present writer to distill from More’s life, 
published works, and correspondence a summary of his contributions to 
the developing history of education in the West. 

If it is true that every well known educator in the history of Western 
Europe from Socrates to the beginning of the 20th century was either a 
philosopher, a theologian, or a religious reformer,’ then a study of More 
should be particularly fruitful as he has the distinction of performing, 
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with consummate skill, all three roles.'* He is, therefore, a figure of some 
importance in the history of education, whose contributions are of value 
for the student of Western educational history. 

There are three primary sources of information relative to More’s 
educational reflections. First, there is a collection of letters to Martin 
Dorp, the University of Oxford, Edward Lee, and an anonymous Monk 
which have come to be known as In Defense of Humanism. These letters 
provide valuable insight with reference to More’s educational emphases. 
Second, More’s famous work, Utopia, has a section dealing with the 
education of citizens in an ideal community. Third, there are excerpts 
from his correspondence with his children which reflect More’s educa- 
tional tendencies. Each of these three sources will be examined and 
assessed in an effort to understand More’s contributions to educational 
history. 


in Defense of Humanism 


The letters which comprise In Defense of Humanism were written 
during the years 1515-1519, a period of vital literary activity for More. 
Because of his diplomatic mission to Flanders in 1515 and his subsequent 
enlistment in the King’s Court in 1517, More had a measure of leisure 
provided for him in which to produce some of his best literary work. 

In his Letter to Dorp, More defends the Christian humanism which 
he and Erasmus so dearly advocated as an antidote to the decaying 
classical tradition. Dorp, a scholastic theologian and dialectician at the 
University of Louvain, wrote a letter to Erasmus criticizing him for 
insisting that theology was in need of renewal on the basis of humanist 
rhetoric and grammar. More responded to Dorp’s criticism with a letter 
of his own in which he expressed his dismay that Dorp would “inveigh at 
the poets, snarl at all the grammarians, disapprove of his [Erasmus’s] 
annotations of Scripture, or judge that a training in Greek literature is 
simply irrelevant.”’’ Only a few paragraphs later, More adds, “it is my 
definite opinion that only the man who has investigated all the branches 
of knowledge has the right to be called learned.”'* These sentences 
provide a key to understanding More’s humanist program of learning. 
More, along with other English Christian humanists,'® believed in the 
thorough development of the human personality. To this end the human- 
ists christened” classical learning in the pursuit of Christian wisdom. 
More and his fellow humanists followed Augustine in stressing that 
secular learning should be conscripted for the service and honor of 
Christ.” When at More’s alma mater, Oxford University, an ill-conceived 
sermon was preached against all liberal learning, More could not keep 
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silent. Calling such preaching a “bacchanalian travesty,” More ex- 
pressed his grave displeasure: 


Could anyone imagine a more blatant affront to the office of preaching 
than for a person who styles himself a preacher to step forth in the 
holiest season of the year before a large audience of Christians, in the 
very temple of God and turn his Lenten sermon in a bacchanalian 
travesty? Many are utterly amazed how the man got it into his head 
that he ought to be preaching either about the Latin language, of which 
he understands only a little, or about liberal studies, of which he 
understands even less, or especially about the Greek language, of which 
he understands not one iota...they expected to hear the Word of Life; 
when they departed all they could record they had heard was an attack 
on human letters.” 


More himself was trained in Latin and Greek. At age seven, he had been 
tutored in Latin grammar and rhetoric by Nicholas Holt at St. Anthony’s— 
one of the very best schools of his day. Later, he acquired facility in the 
Greek language as well. His Oxford education furnished More with the 
traditional liberal arts of the medieval curriculum: grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy. To More and the 
humanists, disciplined learning, especially of the Greek and Latin 
languages, was an aid to spiritual development: 


As to the question of humanistic education being secular, no one has 
ever claimed that a man needed Greek and Latin, or indeed any 
education, in order to be saved. Still this education which he calls 
secular does train the soul in virtue...There are some who through 
knowledge of things natural construct a ladder by which to rise to the 
contemplation of things supernatural; they build a path to Theology 
through Philosophy and the Liberal Arts...the New Testament is in 
Greek and however good the translations have been, the text of the 
original still remains a surer and more convincing presentation.” 


In his Letter to Lee, More praises the “manifest virtue and undoubted 
learning” of Christian scholars such as Erasmus, confessing that he is 
very fond of Erasmus for his “unceasing exertions in the advancement of 
sound intellectual disciplines in both secular and sacred learning.” 
Then within months, More writes his Letter to a Monk in which he again 
defends Erasmus as “having a command of both Greek and Latin 
languages, and enjoying the reading of those books which the most 
learned and pious people are virtually unanimous in praising.” 

From the correspondence which comprises In Defence of Humanism, 
More is shown as a man of letters, a proponent of classic, liberal arts 
learning, and an advocate of Greek and Latin languages as an aid to 
study of the Scriptural text. Daniel Kinney is correct in suggesting that 
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the main theme of More’s correspondence is that a broad, liberal arts 
education prepares the soul for virtue, providing a better foundation for 
responsible Christian behavior than training in pure speculation.” 
However, it is important to make a clear distinction between the broad- 
minded, Christian humanism of More and his friends, and the later 
secular humanism of the Enlightenment philosophes such as Descartes 
and Rousseau. The essential foundation of More’s humanistic educa- 
tional emphasis is his profound religious faith. Unlike the later Enlight- 
enment humanists, More remained an earnest, committed Christian. He 
affirmed the transcendent dictates of the God of Christianity whose 
ultimate right and wrong superseded temporal, earthly authorities. As 
Kiing comments, “He made a radical choice of God, and kept himself 
ready for God throughout his whole life in the world.””’ Therefore, In 
Defence of Humanism provides the portrait ofa truly evangelical human- 
ist,”* a man at once deeply committed to God and to classic learning.”® 


Utopia 


It has been said that some men are born to leisure, some seek leisure, 
and some have leisure thrust upon them.* In 1515, More had leisure 
thrust upon him when Henry VIII appointed him to negotiate a commer- 
cial venture with Prince Charles of the Netherlands. The negotiations 
came to a recess and More was left with freedom from the ordinary and 
often pressing obligations facing him while home in London. With time 
on his hands, More took up his pen and produced Utopia, More’s vision 
of an ideal society. Written in September, 1515, it contains valuable 
information relative to More’s educational philosophy and methodology. 

First, on the island of Utopia children are raised in families where 
older adults sit beside children at the meal table. Each evening meal is 
begun with a brief reading conducive to developing virtue and morality. 
Following the reading, elders seated at the table facilitate conversation 
relative to the theme of the reading. Children are questioned and 
encouraged to speak that they might develop their capacities of thinking 
and reasoning. Formal schooling of children includes music, dialectic, 
arithmetic, geometry, Greek and Latin languages, and astronomy.*! 
Discussions are also pursued concerning the nature of the good and in 
what thing or things true happiness consists. Daily public lectures are 
given in the hours before daybreak which are mandatory for those 
pursuing the higher intellectual disciplines. The highest pleasure, for 
the Utopians, consists in intelligence, contemplation of truth, the pleas- 
ant recollection of a well-spent life, and the hope of happiness in the life 
to come.* The learned pursuit of such pleasure among the Utopians has 
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collective, pragmatic consequences for the larger good of society. Far 
from becoming too heavenly minded to be of any earthly good, the 
Utopians “thus trained in all learning are exceedingly apt in the inven- 
tion of the arts which promote the advantage and convenience of life.”*° 
Like his humanist friends, More would educate citizens to engage fully 
in the life of this world with mind, spirit, intellect and senses disciplined 
to explore and experience the richness of all creation, yet realizing that 
death is immanent and judgment comes at the hands of their Maker. 
Second, there is a satirical passage in Utopia in which More criticizes 
the scholastic logicians for their teaching of “ingeniously devised rules” 
rather than emphasizing classical [Aristotelian] logic and reasoning: 


But while they [the Utopians] measure up to the ancients in almost all 
other subjects, still they are far from being match for the inventions of 
our modern logicians. In fact, they have discovered not even a single one 
of those every ingeniously devised rules about restrictions, amplifica- 
tions, and suppositions which our own children everywhere learn in the 
Small Logical. In addition, so far are they from ability to speculate on 
second intentions that not one of them could see even man himself as 
a so-called universal.* 


This passage reveals the debate between the humanists and the scholas- 
tics over the nature of logic to be pursued in university education. More, 
Erasmus, and their friends favored the newly discovered Aristotelian 
logic with its emphasis on grammar, dialectic, and induction. The 
scholastics also used Aristotle, but in an abstract, coldly formal, and 
syllogistic way which lacked spiritual vigor and vitality. More urges the 
readers of Utopia to consider the usefulness of the Aristotelian approach: 


In the private conversation of close friends this academic philosophy is 
not without its charm, but in the councils of kings, where great matters 
are debated with great authority, there is no room for these notions. 
There is another philosophy, more practical for statesmen, which 
knows its state, adapts itself to the play in hand, and performs its role 
nearly and appropriately. This is the philosophy which you must 
employ.*® 


Again, More’s educational emphasis lies with classic, liberal arts reason- 
ing which opens the student’s mind to the richness and expansiveness of 
the created order, rather than restricting the student to what he 
considered the abstract, abstruse pretensions of the scholastics. It was 
More’s conviction that the study of literature, science, philosophy, and 
theology would make better persons and better Christians, who admire 
virtue and demonstrate practical piety. However, More and his human- 
ist friends believed that the corruption, cold formalism in religion, and 
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indifference to public duty which was so widespread throughout English 
culture was due, in part, to the sophistical dialectic and metaphysical 
preoccupation of the scholastics.*” Instead of these spurious studies, 
More suggested a list of “Great Books” which Utopians should read: 


They received from me most of Plato’s works, several of Aristotle’s, as 
well as Theophrastus on plants, which I regret to say was mutilated in 
parts. Of grammarians they have only Lascaris, for I did not take 
Theodore with me. They have no dictionaries except those of Hesychius 
and Dioscorides. They are very fond of the works of Plutarch and 
captivated by the wit and pleasantry of Lucian. Of the poets they have 
Aristophanes, Homer, and Euripides, together with Sophocles in the 
small Aldine type. Of the historians they possess Thucydides and 
Herodotus, as well as Herodian. In medicine, moreover [they have] 
some small treatises of Hippocrates and the Ars medica of Galen, to 
which books they attribute great value. When by the help of this 
philosophy [medicine] they explore the secrets of nature, they appear to 
themselves not only to get great pleasure in doing so but also to win the 
highest approbation of the Author and Maker of nature. They presume 
that, like all other artificers, He has set forth the visible mechanism of 
the world as a spectacle for man, whom alone He has made capable of 
appreciating such a wonderful thing. Therefore He prefers a careful and 
diligent beholder and admirer of His work to one who like an unreason- 
ing brute beast passes by so great and so wonderful a spectacle stupidly 
and stolidly.* 


Perusing his “Great Books” list, it is easy to understand More’s emphasis 
on the study of the Greek language. Almost all of the works cited are 
written in Greek. 


Correspondence With His Children 


From More’s tender correspondence with his children there is much 
to learn of the high regard he held for learning, and the particular 
educational designs he had for each member of his family. While away 
on the king’s business to Flanders, More writes to his oldest daughter, 
Margaret: 


I was delighted to receive your letter, dearest Margaret, and should 
have been more delighted still if you had told me of the studies you and 
your brother are engaged in, of your daily reading, your pleasant 
discussions, your essays; of the swift passage of the days made joyous 
by literary pursuits...I beg you, Margaret, to tell me about the progress 
you are all making in your studies. For I assure you that, rather than 
allow my children to be idle, I would make a sacrifice of wealth and bid 
adieu to other cares and business, to attend to my family.*® 
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One immediately observes the emphasis on studies, daily reading, 
pleasant discussions, essays, literary pursuits. Clearly, More seeks to 
bring up his children with a knowledge of classical learning. Far from the 
preoccupation of modern children with entertainment and diversion 
from studies, More stresses learning, cultivation, development, expan- 
sion, and intellectual achievement as a pleasurable activity in its own 
right. Margaret exceeded her father’s educational expectations to be- 
come a distinguished Greek scholar, philosopher, eloquent speaker, 
debater, and published author.*® With all this emphasis on learning, 
intellectual achievement, and erudition, however, More never failed to 
remind his children of the central purpose of education. In a richly 
insightful letter to William Gunnell, tutor to his children, More empha- 
sizes the development of a sincere and humble character (piety towards 
God, charity to all, and Christian humility) as the chief aim of education: 


Though I esteem learning joined to virtue more than all the treasures 
of kings, yet renown for learning, when it is not united with a good life, 
is no more than distinguished infamy. He who accustoms a generous 
mind to admire what is vain and low, depresses it, and on the other 
hand, he who rises to virtue and true good, elevates it. I have often 
begged you, my dearest Gunnell, to warn my children to avoid the 
precipices of pride and to walk in the pleasant meadows of modesty, not 
to be dazzled by the sight of gold, but to put virtue in the first place, 
learning in the second, and esteem most in their studies whatever 
teaches them piety towards God, charity to all and Christian humility 
in themselves.*! 


Summary 


In the light of these three sources of More’s reflection and writing, 
what summary assessments can be made concerning the trajectory of his 
educational philosophy and methodology in relation to: (a) purposes and 
goals of education; (b) educational agencies; (c) curriculum; and (d) 
evaluation? 

Clearly for More, the goal of education is decisively Christian. As has 
been mentioned above, the purpose of education is the cultivation of 
Christian piety, character, and knowledge of God. Since the Biblical text 
was written in Hebrew and Greek, one cannot have a full understanding 
of it without facility in the original languages. For More there is no 
dichotomy between virtue and learning. All truth is God’s truth wher- 
ever it may be found. Intellectual cultivation can, and should, lead to 
deeper Christian understanding. More, as a Christian humanist, stood 
with one foot in the medieval world and one in the emerging modern 
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world. For More, man is to strive for the full-orbed development of his 
human potential, but always in light of the foundational eternal issues 
of Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 

The primary agency of education is the patriarchal home. The father 
is to educate his children with the help of his wife. Libraries must be 
collected and tutors provided in the father’s absence. Discussions, 
essays, and daily readings are to be encouraged for all children concern- 
ing the themes of their reading. Grammar school and college study are 
expected of the educated class, to prepare them for leadership roles in the 
larger society. 

The curriculum of proposed study for More would include his “Great 
Books” sequence, itself predicated on a mastery of the Greek and Latin 
language. The liberal arts tradition has its origin and transmission in the 
Greek language, therefore Greek should be studied. More is a precursor 
of the exegetical insistence still prevalent in theological circles today that 
the Biblical text should be read (and preached) in its context in the 
original language—not in compilations, anthologies, or commentaries. 
Emphasis would be placed on writing, reading, speaking, and discussing 
as the tools of pursuing scholarly learning. For advanced students, the 
medieval trivium and quadrivium as outlined in Utopia (corresponding 
to the traditional Oxford curriculum) would include: grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy. This sequence of 
study enlarges the intellectual capacity of men and furnishes their minds 
with the tools of proper thinking and reasoning. In this respect, More 
anticipates the “faculty psychology” rationale for learning championed 
in the Yale Report of 1828, which was the last great rationale for classic 
liberal arts vis-a-vis the progressive tendencies of businessmen, indus- 
trialists, and farmers in the developing nineteenth century. 

In evaluating educational effectiveness, it can be safely assumed 
that More would want to assess the mental discipline and reasoning 
abilities of students, their acquaintance with the classical curriculum, 
their mastery of Greek and Latin languages, and their proficiency in 
writing, reading, and public speaking. These aspects of the educational 
process make a full person—a person acquainted with every branch of 
knowledge who is able to enjoy the pleasure and satisfaction which true 
learning brings. 

Sir Thomas More remains a clearly influential educational thinker 
and practitioner. By his own educational attainments, his training of his 
children, and his published works and correspondence, More provides a 
vision of Christian, liberal arts learning which contemporary education 
so desperately needs to recover. Against the fragmentation, historical 
deconstructionism, and wholesale loss of valid philosophical/ metaphysi- 
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cal/epistemological underpinnings which have led to the educational 
vacuity of recent decades, More’s vision of classic, liberal arts learning, 
grounded in the metaphysical and epistemological certitude Christian- 
ity provides, is more than a refreshingly novel ideal. It is vitally indis- 
pensable if Western civilization is to experience the revitalization of its 
educational institutions without which our society cannot survive and 
thrive into the new century ahead. 
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Turkey at the Millennium: 
“East Is East; West Is West”— 
or Is the Cliché Now Threadbare? 


Elmer N. Lear 
Pennsylvania State University 


From their early origins as a wandering horde, the Turks have 
encountered many peoples, differing in lifestyles and degree of bellicos- 
ity.! Have these vicissitudes deposited a quintessential Turkish person- 
ality and value system? We must allow that the reign of the “basic 
personality structure” hypothesis has long been in decline—albeit not 
completely vanquished. Many Turks crave to project a sovereign pres- 
ence in the Near East, and yet demonstrate that they are empathetic 
with some ineffable regional mystique. All the whilst, they insist that 
they are authentically “Western.” As the expression goes, “a tough act.” 
For the last of the “Young Turks,” there survives space for philosophic 
meditation: 


For reason is experimental intelligence,...used in the creation of social 
arts...It liberates man from the bondage of the past, due to ignorance 
and accident, hardened into custom. It projects a better future and 
assists man in its realization. And its operation is always subject to test 
in experience. The plans which are formed, the principles which man 
projects as guides of reconstructive action, are not dogmas...We may 
call them programmes of action, but since they are to be used in making 
our future acts less blind, more directed, they are flexible.” 


Are the Young Turks ripe for rejuvenation? 
1. 


At the outset, I should like to highlight two terms, strikingly similar 
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but exceedingly dissimilar in connotation—namely, “Islamic” and “Is- 
lamist.” Islamic is an appropriately descriptive term when one has 
reference to the religious preference of a country’s majority population. 
It may also be taken to imply an established church, with certain 
structures and ceremonials uniquely sanctified. In contrast, “Islamist” 
conveys more than an orientation. The term intends to emphasize a 
propagation of The Faith aggressively, with strong overtones of intoler- 
ance towards dissent. At the extreme, where religious and temporal 
powers join in a campaign to quash opposition, one encounters theocracy. 
Some of this readership may recall a gripping movie a few years back, 
entitled Not Without My Daughter. The film starred Sally Fields, and had 
its setting in Iran under the Ayatollah Khomenei. Iran’s harsh zealotry 
continues until today, possibly with some slight moderation. 

The theme of the present disquisition is set in contemporary Turkey. 
What triggered this purported analysis is the startling electoral success 
of Turkey’s “Welfare Party” (formerly the National Salvation Party), 
whose party chief and new Prime Minister is Erbakan—Necmettin 
Erbakan. True it is that this political party’s leadership failed to garner 
a triumphal victory, inasmuch as the result at the polls necessitated 
entry into a coalition arrangement. Yet, when all is said and done, the 
outcome constituted a long march forward for the Welfare Party. What 
may be of even greater significance, Prime Minister Erbakan announced 
that it was his design to gravitate more closely to the Middle East—its 
culture, its politics, its economic life. 

To appreciate what is happening, one must look back to an earlier 
historical era. I do recollect that in one of my undergraduate history 
texts, Turkey had been dubbed the “Sick Man of 19th Century Europe.” 
This unflattering designation came about in consequence of some painful 
military defeats, along with ongoing ethnic rumblings in both the Balkan 
and Asiatic holdings of the once formidable Ottoman Empire. Chroni- 
cally hostile relations with Czarist Russia persuaded Turkey during 
World War I to throw in its lot with the Kaiser’s Germany.’ At the Battle 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula, however, Turkey did reclaim a reputation for 
valor by fiercely repelling an Allied expeditionary force. Sadly, it was to 
no avail because, as we all know, the Central Powers eventually surren- 
dered. 

The 1920 Treaty of Sevres marked a sharp reduction of the Ottoman 
domain.‘ The short-lived Sultanate of Mohammed VI acquiesced to force 
majeure inflicted vindictively by the Allies. To make matters worse, some 
contested lands were reluctantly yielded to Greece.* This further humili- 
ation was totally unacceptable to Turkish irredentist elements. The 
leadership of the disgruntled nationalists fell to Mustapha Kemal Ataturk. 
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This militant corps, calling themselves The Young Turks and already 
insurgent in 1908, sought for a radical overhauling of their “Old Regime.” 
They dared to defy Sultan Mohammed and staged a secularist republican 
revolution. Not alone were they victorious, but they boldly launched an 
offensive against Greek military forces, whom they decisively routed. 
They stood their ground at the 1923 revisionist Treaty of Lausanne,‘ 
obliging the Allies to revoke some of the more onerous provisions of 
Sevres. There are historians who regard this development as the inau- 
gural of contemporary Turkey. 

The platform of the Republican People’s Party under President 
Ataturk constituted a sweeping repudiation of long-standing traditions.’ 
Abolition of the institutions of sultanate and caliphate headed the list, 
and a political cabinet became responsible to parliament. Under univer- 
sal popular suffrage, women were to enjoy full voting rights. No longer 
would a symbolism of garb—the fez for males, the veil for females— 
continue to prevail. Reinforcing these changes, Kemal sought to distance 
Turkey from counter-revolutionary influences by promoting an economy 
of rigorous autarky. Self-reliance would enable republican Turkey to pay 
off a burdensome Ottoman debt, thereupon leading to many state-owned 
industries.® Religious toleration would become a prominent feature of 
the new Turkey. The future, while at times appearing bleak, would 
nevertheless be a proud one. Indeed, things seemed to look up for a brief 
interlude of rational readjustment when a massive interchange of 
Turkish and Greek “auslanders” took place. 

During World War II, Turkey adroitly manoeuvered a neutrality 
policy. With the onset of the Super Powers’ Cold War Years, Turkey again 
proceeded very gingerly. Yet, it was apparent that it did tilt towards the 
United States. Marshall Plan aid was accorded to Turkey, in keeping 
with the Truman Doctrine, aiming to block Communist penetration into 
the Balkans. In turn, Turkey relaxed its autarky with guarded accep- 
tance of a partial market economy. The Korean War witnessed a 
significant Turkish contingent battling alongside American troops.°® 
These efforts were rewarded as the United States backed Turkish 
admission to NATO. As the Cold War persisted, Turkey saw fit to shelter 
American naval bases (with the obvious inclusion of spy operations 
against the U.S.S.R.). Tensions mounted during the apocalyptic days of 
the Cuban Missile Crisis, but Turkey remained outwardly undaunted, 
and refused to order a precipitate American evacuation of this extra- 
territorial privilege. The same supportive pro-American attitude reigned 
during the Gulf War. Turkey peremptorily shut down the outlet it had been 
providing for Iraqi oil. Beyond this, it authorized U.S. forces to launch 
missiles from its sites. To be sure, the U.S. expressed its gratitude warmly. 
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Generally speaking, Turkey has enjoyed amicable relations with 
the United States.'° It is well to remind ourselves that ethnic consider- 
ations have long played a role in American domestic politics. We all know 
that Americans of Greek extraction far outnumber their counterparts of 
Turkish origins.'' This disparity is scarcely a matter of indifference 
during periods of heightened Turco-Greek animosity in the respective 
homelands. Aggravating these ill feelings is the festering mutual repug- 
nance of Turkish and Greek Cypriots, chronically on the verge of 
eruption into open clashes.’ For the U.S. to attempt a posture of “honest 
broker” remains frustrating and wearisome. This diplomatic albatross, 
however, could provide for the United States some leverage in the event 
that a chill might at some future date settle over Turkish-American 
relationships. 


As for today, Premier Erbakan occupies the vortex of a virtual 
maelstrom of Machiavellian diplomacy. How may the dispassionate 
observer construe an announced intention to tack the ship of state so as 
to accomplish a closer Middle Eastern orientation? The regional assort- 
ment of sovereign states is so internally diverse as to bewilder even the 
most knowledgeable expert. Assuredly, one will experience enormous 
difficulty in discovering a community of interests. Case in point: Focus, 
if you will, upon the Kurds of northern Iraq (with their aspiration to 
become the lynch-pin of an independent Kurdistan) who have suffered 
unspeakable atrocities at the hands of dictator Sadam Hussein. Turkey 
dreads a nationalistic firestorm capable of igniting the somewhat more 
quiescent Turkish Kurds.'* When Premier Erbakan speaks of a fuller 
immersion into Middle Eastern affairs, he may have in mind the cutting 
of a deal with Sadam. What he can offer is non-intervention in the 
internal issue of Iraq’s sovereignty over the northern territory. He may 
also agree to repulse American appeals for humanitarian pro-Kurdish 
rescue missions. Moreover, he may pledge that hydro-electric construc- 
tion undertakings on the Turkish headwaters of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers would not seriously curtail the downward water flow so essential 
to the Iraqi economy. Additionally, Erbakan might exert influence 
within the United Nations to de-quarantine completely Iraqi petroleum, 
which could course its way through pipelines to a Turkish port. Finally, 
the recent thaw in Turkish-Israeli relations might, under Sadam’s 
persuasion, revert to a semi-freeze. 

Let us apply a fundamentalist spin to Turkish policies passing in 
review. Under the tutelage of Premier Erbakan, the Welfare Party might 
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emerge as a full-fledged exponent of Islamism. We hypothesize that it 
has successfully recruited military backing and gained substantial 
influence within the media and the universities. Still adhering to the 
constitutional framework of democracy, the Party adopts a statist 
program pledging benefits highly attractive to the underprivileged 
elements of the population. At the ensuing election, employing campaign 
tactics brandishing a slick mixture of cajolery and intimidation—and 
drawing upon the “spiritual” voice of the mosques—the Party erupts as 
aclear winner. The epiphany of the new millennium is at hand. Farewell 
to coalition partners, now reduced to adjutant status. The next stage 
effectuates a Bourbon type “Restoration’—perhaps with the re-intro- 
duction of a Caliphate, of sorts. Erbakan is hereupon geared to emulate 
the career of an Abdul Gamal Nasser. 

A possible inspiration for Erbakan is the Shiite regime of Iran. 
Though it be non-Sunni, Iran can readily serve as a model of theocratic 
absolutism. There are indications that a transfer of nuclear materials 
and know-how from Turkey to Iran in return for Iranian petroleum has 
gone beyond mere parley. Mutual appeasement in another locale is also 
subject to negotiation. Turkmenistan, a successor state in Central Asia 
to a previous dependency of the Soviet Union, borders on Iran. Rich in 
natural gas, it serves as a lure coveted by both powers. Whereas 
Turkmenistan enjoys a cultural affinity with Turkey, exploitation of its 
valuable resource might be hastened by the availability of Iranian 
funding. A joint Turkish-Iranian venture would provide a sub-Caspian 
pipeline to a Turkish outlet. Under an amicable cultural arrangement 
between the patron powers, the educational and aesthetic future of 
Turkmenistan would be reserved for local self-expression. 

Throughout the Middle East, twin currents of Pan-Islam and Pan- 
Arabism have historically vied with one another for dominance. Skillful 
manipulation by Erbakan might successfully bypass this rivalry. To be 
sure, Khaddafi’s Libya would soon become a comrade-in-arms. Neutral 
Turkey might well referee the long-standing animosity between Assad’s 
Syria and Sadam’s Iraq. Perhaps by now, the rightwing elements of 
Algeria and Tunisia will have gained control of both the military and the 
central governments in their respective lands. Congenial movements in 
Sudan, Afghanistan, and Pakistan are in the ascendancy. What is more, 
friendly antennae reach out to the other central Asian successor states 
and to Muslim Bosnia. Is it too difficult to conceive of pan-Islamic 
religious and trading connections with Indonesia, Malaysia, Mindanao 
of the Philippine Moros, and even some of the religiously Moslem 
societies of Africa? Let the so-called moderate kingdoms of Jordan, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, the Gulf Principalities, and Kuwait walk warily 
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to escape republican cabals aimed at toppling monarchies. And, flaunt- 
ing an arrogant panache, Erbakan might tender a most cordial invitation 
to Louis Farrakhan, notorious leader of the Nation of Islam, with strong 
hints of underwriting the latter’s pet projects. 

But now, let another scenario unfold: Can it be that Erbakan aspires 
to have history invoke his memory as a latter-day Saladin, a theologian, 
a man of culture, an astute leader capable of negotiating with today’s 
Richard I of Christian Europe? Whereas his devotion to Sunni Islam may 
be genuine, the role he seeks for Turkey may be essentially one tinctured 
with the faith rather than drenched. In Mubarak of Egypt, he recognizes 
an ally of moderate disposition beset by the pressure to shield his land 
against both fundamentalist fanaticism and grinding penury. As for ties 
with the United States, Erbakan hopes to elude the smear of being a mere 
lackey of Uncle Sam while evading conversion to Yankee-bashing. 
Indeed, American capitalistic interests may assist in funding the 
Turkmenistan natural gas pipeline, destined for a Turkish port, without 
encroachment upon the Central Asian republic’s Turkic propensities. 
Another dividend from an American connection is the ability of the U.S. 
to intercede with Germany in behalf of auslander Turks, currently 
subject to persecution by racist “skinheads,” even while filling Germany’s 
need for foreign manpower. Moreover, the U.S. can also continue to 
protect Turkish Cypriots against an alleged pro-Greek lobby in the 
Congress. Turkey, for its part, can provide a waystation for Kurds fleeing 
Iraqi genocidal mania. 

The challenge to Turkey is the assumption of an Olympian-like 
composure that will place it with the Middle East—and yet augustly 
ensconced above the fray. It must project an omniscient neutrality with 
respect to the Iran-lraq antagonism. Thus, it will reassure Iraq that it 
will interdict Iranian adventurism calculated to stir up Shiite secession- 
ist insurgencies in southern Iraq. It will also urge Iran to avoid 
promoting seditious meddling in the oil-rich provinces of Saudi Arabia 
where, by ironic coincidence, one finds a substantial Shiite population. 
It will render stern warning to Iraq of Turkey’s sensitivity to any 
irredentist design, plotting an anschluss of Kuwait with Iraq. It will 
additionally provide reassurance to both Iran and Iraq that it has not 
become “soft on Zionism” when it engages in commercial and scientific 
transactions with Israel. To Greece, it can offer guarantees of Turkish 
innocence regarding alleged expansionist ambitions. Beyond this, it can 
initiate bilateral communication, with the end in view of stimulating 
trade and strengthening NATO, to the betterment of both nations. 

Turkey is poised to herald the rapidly approaching new millennium 
with a colossal scheme for a renaissance of Islam. The conceivable 
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undertakings are as many and varied as an active imagination will 
encourage. Perhaps, in conjunction with Egypt, Turkey might found a 
theological academy, including affliliates throughout the world of Islam. 
Let it explore, in an ecumenical spirit, the possibilities of a rapproche- 
ment between the two major divisions of the faith—Sunni and Shia. In 
the arena of confiict management, it might benignly strive to facilitate 
reconciliation between Pakistan and India. And, to be sure, it would take 
a firm stand against mujahadeen terrorism. Unreservedly, it would 
declare that while actively engaged in universal peacemaking, it would 
eschew blind and automatic support of its coreligionists, the Bosnian 
Muslims. 

In both the fine arts and the practical arts, Turkey’s impressive 
contributions to civilization might be reinvigorated and presented with 
dazzling “hype.” Architecture, design, color, textiles, and much more 
bear the stamp of Turkish genius. Likewise, a variety of agricultural 
products, including coffee, tobacco (ifits cultivation should persist), lamb 
cuisine, confections, etc., are outstanding. Significant cultural creativity 
remains evident in music, theater, dance, costume, furniture, and the 
varied elaborations of Byzantine motifs. Turkey might also harbor an 
academy devoted to linguistic stock, with research delving into the 
affiliation (past and contemporary) of Turkish, Finnish, Hungarian, and 
sundry Turkic derivatives. By no means finally, an institute of maritime 
history, based in Turkey, and exploring the impact of Bosporus and 


Dardanelles upon Near Eastern development, might come into being. 
Where all these ruminations might lead is a matter of conjecture. It is 
this writer’s personal hope that the brinkmanship possibly involved will 
bear the label “Islamic” and not “Islamist.” 


Afterword 


It is assuredly flattering to discover that a statesman and geo- 
political thinker of the dimension of Henry A. Kissinger (with whom I 
have disagreed, at times, heretofore) buttresses this writer’s analysis. 
Kissinger very recently wrote : “Turkey is central to Gulf strategy...and 
there is a real danger that its fundamentalists might win a democratic 
election...reorienting Turkey toward the Islamic world...it is high time to 
treat Turkey in amanner compatible with its strategic importance....before 
a fundamentalist victory in Turkey removes the option.” 

Henry A. Kissinger: “A World We Have Not Known,” Newsweek, Vol. 
129, No. 4, (1997). p. 80, This article is worth reading in view of its keen 
insights regarding the Near East in general and other regions. 

The reader may attempt an assessment of the alternatives and 
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strategies considered by Erbakan in shaping his Middle Eastern orien- 
tation. In this regard, regional commonalities as well as distinct country- 
by-country defining characteristics come into play. He must also weigh 
what effect any alteration in past Turkish practices and attitudes will 
engender upon each of the nations within the geo-political orbit in both 
a material and a psychological sense. To be sure, the United States, 
Russia, and NATO will also take heed. The ripple consequences cannot 
be contained. The following abridged selection of titles may prove helpful 
to the prognosticator: 


Bashiriyeh, Hussein, The State and Revolution in Iran, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1984. 

Cale, R.I. and Keddie, Niki, Shi’ism and Social Protest, Yale University 
Press, 1986. 

Curtis, Michael, ed., Religion and Politics in the Middle East, Westview 
Press, 1981. 

Lorenz, Joseph P., Egypt and the Arabs: Foreign Policy in Search for 
National Identity, Westview Press, 1990. 

Rohr, Jamelle, The Middle East: Opposing Viewpoints, Greenhaven 
Press, 1988. 
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More Myth Than Model 
in the Soviet Union: 
Anton S. Makarenko 


Timothy J. Bergen, Jr. 
University of South Carolina 


Anton Semeonovich Makarenko (1888-1939) makes two principal 
claims on our serious attention. First, he is the author of one of a handful 
of books on education that is an artistic achievement in its own right. It 
is the 1933 The Road to Life,' subtitled Pedagogical Poem, which tells in 
lyrical fashion the story of Makarenko’s transformation of a destitute 
Ukranian camp for juvenile delinquents into a proud, self-supporting 
commune called the Gorky Colony. Second, The Road to Life is one of the 
most widely read and influential works on education in Russia. 
Makarenko’s rise to prominence in the 1930s and his posthumous 
apotheosis as Super Soviet Pedagogue in the 1940s was a calculated ploy 
in the political strategy of the Stalin era, when the young agrarian 
socialist nation was rushing to equip itself with industrial muscle before 
the next world war. More than any other single teacher and writer, 
Makarenko, with his para-military educational philosophy, converted 
the Marxist-Leninist abstract concept of the new socialist person into the 
active, disciplined collective that is in theory at the political core of 
Russian education. 


Tolstoy’s Influence 


Since the 1860s, the Russians, aiming to educate the newly emanci- 
pated peasantry, had developed their own reform pedagogy, which 
strove to adapt the Rousseau engendered international movement of 
child-centered education to the needs of a great power industrializing 
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late. Russia’s first gift to the movement was Leo Tolstoy, with his ideas 
of freedom for the child and negative pedagogy—that the adult should 
not presume to interfere with the development of a creature wiser and 
purer than he. By 1900, the once utopian idea of the child’s right to 
participate in the decisions affecting his own development had swelled 
to an international tide of reform pedgagoy, spreading from Lake 
Michigan to Lake Baikal. After 1905, political revolution and educa- 
tional revolution began to march together in uneasy alliance on the 
turbulent terrain of Russia, Marx and Rousseau (through Tolstoy) were 
packed together in close quarters, generating intense pressures on 
educators to realize related and conflicting dreams. 

In the first decade after 1917, the Bolshevik Revolution opened 
Russia fully to the notion that it was the sacred mission of the sensitive 
and enlightened educator to liberate the “weakest of the weak,” the child, 
from his or her historic oppressors: the church, the family and the school. 
With Germany and the United States in the lead, childhood liberation 
movements shared a core of views: physical compulsion has no place in 
child-adult relations; the school must cease to be a dictatorship and 
become a community of moral equals; learning to work and learning to 
live must replace mere book learning. 

With political power and millions of homeless children on their 
hands, the Bolsheviks had an opportunity to place themselves in the 
vanguard of children’s liberation.? Years of war and now famine had 
continued to dump children onto the roads of the Soviet Union. By the 
early 1920s, an estimated five million of these migratory, hungry, 
thieving hordes were a blight on the young Soviet body politic. The 
helplessness of the bezprizornye (the uncared for) presented an immedi- 
ate challenge to the Revolution to deliver on its promise of a new life for 
underdogs.* They presented this challenge to Makarenko, and he wrote 
about it in The Road to Life. 

At the time, the architects of Soviet education were a formidable 
group whom Makarenko calls the “Olympians.” Chief goddess was 
Lenin’s strong-minded widow, N. K. Krupskaya, founding mother of 
general and theoretical education as opposed to narrowly vocational 
education and, as an early and enduring Tolstoyan, indefatigable cham- 
pion of individual children’s rights within the communal setting. At 
Krupskaya’s right was the erudite Pavel Petrovich Blonsky, admirer of 
John Dewey, and founding father of the biological study of child devel- 
opment, pedology. Their goal was the carving of a Marxist-Leninist 
educational science out of the liberal philosophy of natural development 
espoused by progressivism. The closest Olympians for Makarenko were 
officials in the Ukranian Commissariat of Education, spiritual and 
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bureaucratic agents of the supreme deities in Moscow, who dismissed 
him from the Gorky Colony in 1928, at the height of his success, on the 
charge that his “system of educational process was a non-Soviet system.” 


The Gorky Colony 


In the autumn of 1920, at the age of thirty-two, and after fifteen years 
of teaching in elementary schools, Makarenko accepted the Ukranian 
Commissariat of Education’s (Narkompros) summons to organize a 
progressive labor commune for a group of bezprizornye on the ruins of a 
tsarist detention camp in a forest outside Poltava.‘ For these homeless 
children, the traditional oppressors of childhood had withered away. 
Now in keeping with the spirit of the Revolution, they were to be re- 
educated as builders of communism. Krupskaya and Blonsky secured 
adoption of an officially correct Marxist view: The delinquents are not 
“moral defectives,” but victims of social circumstances who should be 
rehabilitated without force, punishment, or indignities. Zalkind, another 
“Olympian,” was also a theoretician of rehabilitation: “Not one set rule, no 
orders from above; nothing should be forced onto the child; everything will 
come about of itself in time when life in the labor commune appears as 
attractive to the child as his former habitat, the street”.® 

With comparable thoughts, Makarenko and two female school teach- 
ers anticipated the future as they repaired the buildings of the deserted 
camp, which was striped by the peasantry of furnishings, windows, and 
doors. In December, the first boys arrived, six accomplished burglars and 
thieves between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, one of them homicidal, 
saved from a firing squad by his youth. The staff welcomed them with 
festive kindness, spreading sheets for tablecloths, inviting them to forget 
the past and join in building a bright future through remedial study and 
shared labor. 

The boys cheerfully refused to soil their appropriated tailored suits 
and polished boots with menial chores. Spurning school, they often 
slipped away on business of their own, using paths that they refused to 
help Makarenko shovel through the snow. As winter deepened, the boys 
insulted the women, threw plates in the dining room, and flashing 
knives, inquired after the staffs possessions. 

Makarenko requisitioned a revolver from the Commissariat of Edu- 
cation “against our knights of the road,” and immersed himself by the 
light of the camp’s single lantern in a thorough review of European, 
Russian, and Revolutionary educational literature. The outcome of his 
reading was a permanent sense of the impotence of educational science 
in the face of life: 
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How many thousand years has pedagogical science been in existence? 
What famous names, what brilliant ideas: Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Natorp, 
Blonsky! How many books, how many essays, how many reputations! 
At the same time a vacuum, nothing to help me straighten out a single 
hooligan. No method, no means, no logic, absolutely nothing. It’s all 
charlatanry.® 


After a week of humiliation, the blithe refusal by Zadorov, the gang’s 
articulate leader, to help chop wood for the kitchen fire, toppled Makarenko 
“from the tightrope of pedagogical practice.” In a rage, the slim Makarenko 
hit the larger Zadorov in the face with his fist, knocking him to the floor: 
“An iron poker found its way into my hand”.’ Rapping with the poker, he 
ordered the six boys to go to work with him in the woods at once or leave 
the colony. Zadorov apologized, and the boys chose to work with 
Makarenko in the woods. Unknown to everyone, including Makarenko, 
who had never struck another person in his life, a revolution had 
occurred in twentieth-century education: the reassertion of adult, mas- 
culine, para-military discipline over the world of childhood. 

Looking back after a decade’s success, Makarenko wrote in The Road 
to Life: 


In the area of discipline the Zadorov affair was a turning point. I have 
to confess that I was not bothered by pangs of conscience. True, I had 
struck a young person confided in my care. I keenly felt the full weight 
of the pedagogical absurdity, the gross illegality of the incident. At the 
same time I realized that keeping my pedagogical hands clean was of 
secondary importance compared with the task that had to be done. I was 
resolved to be a dictator if there was no other method that worked.*® 


The next day Makarenko imposed his dictatorship on the commune, 
introducing work schedules and compulsory schools. His two younger 
female teachers were troubled. “Are we to start beating the pupils like in 
the old days?” the younger asked. The elder teacher saw farther: “The 
worst of it is, the boys are falling in love with you, with Zadorov, in the 
lead.”° 

A week after the incident, the colony took in more boys, “real 
bezprizornye” with lice in their hair. The Commissariat of Education 
continued to send strays along with volumes of sealed records on their 
pasts, which Makarenko refused to open; advice on rehabilitation, which 
Makarenko ridiculed; and totally inadequate material support. 
Makarenko was on his own. 

To feed and eventually to house his growing, perpetually hungry 
population, he procured from peasant squatters and corrupt village 
officials the abandoned neighboring estate of the Trepke brothers. Its 
weedy fields could be put under the plow at once; its ruined buildings 
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would take years to repair. With an ancient horse, an inept cavalry man, 
and fifty boys and girls ages ten to eighteen, “wise in the techniques of 
elbowing their way to a soup kettle,” Makarenko set out to crack the 
mysteries of agriculture and pedagogy. 

The grim winter of 1920-1921 taught Makarenko that for all his 
reading he was ignorant of the basic techniques for transforming “a den 
of thieves” into a happy, hardworking commune." The meager harvest 
after so much exertion in the spring, summer, and fall of 1921, taught 
him that he understood even less about farming. Out of this double 
blindness eventually came the light. To raise the level of the colony 
sufficiently to support serious cultural goals, he had to learn to organize 
his work force more efficiently. Learning to organize his work force, he 
learned to organize a Bolshevik collective strong enough to replace his 
personal dictatorship as the source of discipline and authority. Makarenko 
was a genuine father to his children, with a demanding love that 
respected the individual child. The growth required two difficult and 
adventurous years. 

Preoccupied with estate management, Makarenko found his peda- 
gogical activities limited to “detecting and protecting the first tender 
shoots of the collective spirit” sprouting out of the struggle against 
weather, weeds, kulaks, bandits, and interfering officials. One commis- 
sariat of Education fired Makarenko for insubordination. The boys 
expelled the official physically from the colony and thereafter served as 
bodyguards for Makarenko. Though theft remained the most persistent 
threat to the development of the collective spirit, Makarenko refused to 
resort to spying as detrimental to mutual trust. Against other threats he 
was more quickly successful. When drunkenness interfered with work, 
he led the most active drinkers on an hilariously effective raid of illegal 
kulak vodka stills on the grounds that home breweries represented 
private enterprise and that he would not tolerate the boys’ drinking. “Is 
this what you call pedagogical work?” asked his youngest teacher, who 
had never forgiven him for hitting Zadorov. “That’s just what pedagogi- 
cal work is,” Makarenko replied, inviting her, successfully, to join the 
expedition." 

In the spring of 1922, his second in the forest, Makarenko startled the 
Soviet pedagogical front with a lecture on discipline to a teachers’ 
conference in Poltava. Rejecting the current wisdom that punishment is 
fit only for educating slaves, Makarenko announced that before a 
genuine collective is in place, before healthy work and living habits have 
become routine, the teacher not only has the right but the duty to use all 
necessary force: 
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I demanded the education of a tough, strong person capable of under- 
taking unpleasant and even boring work if the interests of the collective 
demanded it; I came out for the creation of the strong, even an austere 
collective; and I placed all hope for the future on the collective alone. My 
opponents could only nuzzle me with their soft axioms from pedagogy. 
They could only dance about impotently waving their abstractions 
about “the child.””” 


What was separating Makarenko from the mainstream of early 
revolutionary pedagogical thought was what Tolstoy taught was the only 
activity valid in education: experience. The Olympians, from their 
metropolitan heights, wrote brilliantly and persuasively on progressive 
communist education. Makarenko went into the forest with wild chil- 
dren and built a commune. At the official level, it remained for “The 
Great Gardener,” Joseph Stalin, to recognize the difference.'* 

By the winter of 1923, after a last period of doubt, the forest camp 
began to develop the internal social organs capable of replacing 
Makarenko’s personal dictatorship with the dictatorship of the com- 
mune. Gathering firewood was one of winter’s most grueling tasks. The 
boys enlivened it with a game inspired by the lore of the forest detach- 
ments of the civil war. During his short service in the tsarist army in 
1917, before being discharged for near-sightedness, Makarenko had 
mastered basic infantry tactics. His aggressive and orderly tempera- 
ment took instinctively to the pedagogical values of military drill. The 
boys absorbed his lessons into their work games. The permanent work 
detachments acquired military style and pride. To the horror of the 
education authorities, who saw a reversion to tsarist militarism, saluting 
became the routine mode of address, and bugle calls replaced the bell. 

In time, detachment commanders formed a commanders’ Soviet 
(council) and with Makarenko’s encouragement assumed administra- 
tive and judicial roles. Discipline, which for Makarenko was the heart of 
the educational process, became a collective responsibility. Miscreants 
explained their behavior to their peers in the Soviet while Makarenko 
observed. The rough tone of the children’s court shocked Commissariat 
officials. As a good Tolstoyan, Krupskaya was resolutely opposed to the 
children’s courts. The possibilities for abuse were obvious.’* But to 
Makarenko, children’s courts were essential for the transfer of power to 
the collective. 

In the spring, as work shifted to the fields under an efficient adult 
manager whom the boys respectfully called “the German,” the constantly 
changing pattern of chores demanded mobile work groups of varying 
sizes coordinated with the universal half-day schedule for school. The 
small, temporary “mixed” detachment appeared. Makarenko considered 
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the mixed detachment his most important technical contribution to 
collective-building. In the mixed detachments, the commanders of the 
permanent detachments served in the ranks, obeying with a salute their 
own rank-and-file commanders-for-a-day. Makarenko considered en- 
thusiastic obedience to the collective, irrespective of the personalities of 
its members, the essence of Soviet behavior. With the mixed detachment, 
and the rule that commanders received no privileges and worked 
alongside the rank-and-file, the Gorky Colony, in Makarenko’s view, 
avoided the emergence of a ruling class. 

By the fall of 1923 all the major ingredients of Makarenko’s educa- 
tional system were in place: his reverent dictatorship; the permanent 
work detachments of from eight to fifteen individuals, which were the 
primary collectives in which the individual learned to “harmonize” his 
energies with the priorities of the group; and a festive, playful, para- 
military style that linked the primary collectives into the encompassing 
Gorky Colony collective, with a style and pride of its own. On October 3, 
1923, barefoot, banners flying, bugles blowing, the Gorky Colony marched 
across the river into its new home, the Trepke estate. 


Apotheosis 


Of his seven volumes of collected writings, the first volume of The 
Road to Life is Makarenko’s artistic masterpiece. Education, politics, 
and art fuse; they cannot be separated without distorting the achieve- 
ment. In the opening volume we see Makarenko at the moment of his self- 
creation. His other books, including the last two volumes of The Road to 
Life, are fine examples of polemical and didactic works, often cast into 
persuasive fictional form. 

Publication of The Road to Life in 1933 brought fame to Makarenko, 
and under Stalin, who put a ban that has never been lifted on pedagogy 
as a “pseudoscience” and annihilated the pedagogic Olympians, 
Makarenko was assigned to teach Russian parents and teachers the 
lessons he had learned in the Ukraine.'® Through a Pravda editorial in 
1941, Makarenko was granted the title Great Soviet Pedagogue, though 
he had died of a heart attack two years before. 

After partial de-Stalinization in 1956, the banished Olympians, 
Krupskaya in the lead and Blonsky close behind, were posthumously 
readmitted to partial grace. Though pedology is still considered charla- 
tanry, the application of sociological and psychological perspectives to 
child development is coming into vogue. 

To counteract the rising individualism that comes with a highly 
developed industrial society, the Soviets were under increasing pressure 
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to create active collectives “for socially productive useful labor” and to 
create those collectives in the schools. Two competing educational 
imperatives, the scientific-technical demand for discipline, early special- 
ization, and individual performance, and the indestructible childhood 
liberation movement emphasizing full development of the personality - 
have confronted educators in advanced industrial societies since World 
War II. In the Soviet Union, the school collective, theoretically patterned 
after the Gorky Colony detachments, remained in theory the primary 
agency for harmonizing individual and national development until the 
late 1980's. 

Yet it was difficult for Soviet classroom teachers to be Makarenko’s. 
The single-child family, in Makarenko’s view the nest of egoism, became 
the norm in cities. Further, the demands of the tenth Five Year Plan were 
insistent: the economy needed many more secondary level technicians 
and specialists, who did not require a university education, than they 
needed managerial and administrative graduates from universities and 
higher institutes. Therefore, though the Soviet Union achieved second- 
ary education for all its young people, tertiary schools were held to 
admitting only a fifth of secondary school graduates to the official road 
to the Soviet and good life. The squeeze in the academic funnel was 
severe.'* At the crossroads of life, individual grades and performance on 
the entrance examination were what counted. The leadership empha- 
sized the need for collective spirit, but it did not create a society where 
collective performance outweighs individual performance. 

Today, Makarenko’s achievement in the Gorky Colony is more 
national myth than model. The Great Soviet Pedagogue’s message is that 
the collective is supreme. But the modern Russian student is dependent 
on his or her own individual achievement in a mobile society that has, 
furthermore, rejected residential school as too expensive to run. 

On his visit to the Gorky Colony in 1928, Maxim Gorky had pen- 
etrated its secret: 


The organizer and man in charge of this colony is Anton Makarenko, 
undoubtedly a great teacher. The boys and girls in the colony clearly 
love him and talk about him in tones of such pride as if they themselves 
had created him.” 


The benevolent dictator and his people had fused. The childhood libera- 
tion movement achieved for a moment its collective goal. The Road to Life 
preserves that moment. 





Timothy J. Bergen, Jr. 
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The 1994 academic year in Israel was of great significance. For about 
three months all the universities in the nation were closed and all 
academic activity was paralyzed. Officially, the battle was fought over 
“the future of higher education in Israel,” the standing of academics in 
Israeli society, and the place that the university occupies in it. Whether 
it was so or not, the context, if not the purpose and the content, of this 
rhetoric was to try and justify a 120 percent raise in the Israeli academics’ 
salaries. This strike and its rhetoric gave rise to a rare public debate on 
the role of today’s university in society and culture and the question of 
vocation or profession in the Israeli university. Since I consider these 
questions to be multicultural and historical-context oriented, I will 
consider the rhetoric of the academics on strike in light of the modern 
history of the university, treating the Israeli case as a test case while 
denoting its unique dimensions. 

I intend to decode some of the central symbols that were used by the 
mandarins of academia and I will try to offer both philosophical appre- 
ciation and an historical explanation for them. According to my thesis, in 
the study ofthe rhetorical manipulation practices ofthe Homo Academicus 
in Israel, we should not separate the symbolic battle from the political 
game struggle, or the text from its cultural and social context. The 
central problematic here is the status of different discourses about 
knowledge. 

Herewith two reconstructions will be presented. In the first one, the 
stand of scientific knowledge will be studied in the context of the 
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producers of that scientific knowledge as part and parcel of the power 
appartus and manipulations that produce the subjects that are supposed 
to use this knowledge but are not supposed to produce it. In the second 
reconstruction, the question of knowledge will appear in the context of 
the reproduction of Homo Academicus—the direct producers of knowl- 
edge and the eternal duplication of the academic apparatus. That is to 
say, the educational dimensions of the university as cultural reproduc- 
tion, namely, an educational project. I will analyze the rhetoric of the 
Israeli academics (synchronically and diachronically) in three catego- 
ries: (1) Technocrats; (2) Modernists; and (3) Postmodernists. 

The academics’ rhetoric played itself between two levels. On the first 
level, they demanded higher pay in light of the liberal view, according to 
which the amount of one’s deposit in his bank account symbolizes 
perfectly the market value and the use value of the merchandise 
produced or distributed. On the second level, they argued that their 
occupation is of a special kind, in that it belongs to a privileged-stand, 
beyond the daily power struggles. Accordingly, there is no way to judge 
between the owners of knowledge and the simple players in the daily 
power struggles who use this knowledge (sometimes as “information”). 
Therefore, they argued, in order to symbolize the special status of pure 
knowledge (or metatheories, basic research, and so forth), there is a need 
to designate the permanent residents of the academic ivory tower in a 
manner that is unparallel to their real political power as a pressure group 
in society striving for higher status and more political power and its 
economical benefits. Here, the main argument is based on the special 
standing of culture—and in it, the special standing of the erotic quest for 
truth—comparing technological progress, economic achievements, and 
social status that one can get from a styled and well-coded participation 
in the everyday social game of violence. One can uncover here the 
traditional Western arrogance as to the special stand of praxis compared 
to poiesis, vita contemplativa compared to the vita activa. Of course, 
already in Plato’s days, the Academia as a realm for the quest for 
(absolute) truth is also a political arena, but it is in addition a place in 
which its residents see themselves obliged to transcend it as a self- 
understood realm, which is further the place of social and symbolic power 
struggles that look for more and more power as their end. The Academia, 
as an ideal of a philosophical realm, is a special place, an erotic place for 
the quest for alethea: “truth.” For Plato, just in this place, where 
philosophy has the upper hand and develops a new praxis there is a place 
for real poesis, and what we call today “technology” is included here. In 
the modern era, a separation developed between art and craft as using 
technology, “work” that gets an independent status as for the direct 
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producers from the one side, and as for the special standing of praxis and 
its highest manifestation, philosophy, from the other side. In the 
postmodern discourse, I will try to show, parallel to the erosion of the 
traditional arrogance of Philosophy, poiesis swallows praxis, after its 
transformation to its opposite. This is crucial to the concept of knowledge 
in general and especially as for the concept of academic knowledge and 
academic education. 

In contrast to the postmodern vision, the modern concept of the 
division between high-culture and popular culture follows the Greek 
concept of the supremacy of the moral-political activity of the farmer’s or 
merchant’s work. In its height, like in Karl Marx’s thought, we find the 
challenge of overcoming the division between intellectual creation and 
physical work—a kind of thought that denotes the centrality of this 
division in the humanistic tradition. Consequently, this concept has a 
special meaning for those whose main capital is the protecting, develop- 
ing, and distributing of this knowledge and knowledge about knowledge 
(methodologies, traditions, epistemologies, and so on). It is as if these are 
not to be judged according to the criteria of the regular social power 
struggle, because there should not be a reduction of meta-knowledge and 
basic science to economic function and technological know-how and 
efficiency. Here is the substratum of the university mandarin arrogance, 
that, as living symbols, have been dead for so long. And yet, academia is 
one of the last strongholds of the enlightenment and its defenders, while 
even there they have to protect themselves from the postmodernist’s 
attacks, from the one side, and from the technocratic-functionalist- 
pragmatist’s threats, from the other side. No wonder that the striking 
academics were so brazen as to the way they represented themselves in 
public—as “experts,” or “the wise” intellectuals, “men of letters” who 
combine the praxis and poiesis in their academic work. The official 
images were distributed by a public relations office, and the academic 
image was sold like Coca-Cola drinks or jeans, more fitting for candidates 
for the presidency. 

This practice took place while many of them were becoming experts 
and technocrats. Their only exclusiveness lies in the fact that a central 
part of their work is practiced in academia, and nothing is in common 
between them and the idea of Vita Contemplativa, the Scholar idea, “Men 
of Letters” in the Geistreich, or a Scientist who is also an active and 
radical citizen of his/her community, a critic and re-evaluator of his/her 
cultural horizon and its traditions who sees a great educational chal- 
lenge in his/her academic practice as a vocation. But even so, they hold 
on to the rhetoric of modernism that views the status and other manifes- 
tations of cultural capital as disconnected and independent from their 
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political weight. They pretend to see as self-understood that their 
positions and revenues should be undebatable, unchallenged like those 
of the supreme judges, the president, or the chief of an archaic tribe; they 
pretend to still be what Max Weber called Geistesaristokratie. But their 
public relations advisers did not tell them that an aristocracy does not go 
to battle for better salaries—at least not as an idea. 

For the Greek Philosophers and also for Immanuel Kant, education 
was perceived as a practice of a human evasion from the jaws of brute 
nature and wild conditions (wildheit). “Maybe”, he writes in On Peda- 
gogy, “education will go on improving itself and every generation will 
advance, step by step, closer to the perfection of humanity... it is exciting 
to imagine that human nature will be developed by education...it opens 
for us a prospect of a vision of an happy humanity” (Kant, 1968, 13). This 
educational utopia was understood as conditioned by a moral solidarity 
and solidarity with all mankind (Kant, 1968, 22). Therefore it had a 
revolutionary potential, a political project. 

This Kantian educational concept was a paradigmatic one for the 
Enlightenment. There is still no division here between Geist (the real 
spirit) and the scientific practice, between the philosopher and the 
scientist, between science and ethics, between the quest for truth and the 
social obligation. But as the critical dimension of the new philosophy 
started to apply its critical eros against itself and not just against 
tradition, its retreat from science started; then science started to be more 
and more dynamic and its system was reduced to specific and indepen- 
dent research programs. 

Since the mid-19th century, academic work began to be evaluated 
less and less from the metaphysical view and the quest for truth; more 
and more it was evaluated by the standard of its contribution and 
relevance to technological advances and the pretension of its relevance 
to be utilized by the hegemonic social group’s interests. As a byproduct, 
the status of the academic started to change; the ideal of the scholar that 
its origin was in the absolutist era or even before was exchanged with the 
ideal of the professional, the expert. 

In the beginning of this century, Weber still could compare the 
vocation of the scientist in academia to the emancipational-educational 
mission of the philosopher in Plato’s The Republic, who was obliged to 
emancipate those prisoners in the darkness of the cave (Weber, 91). But 
Weber already was aware that while, for the enlightenment, science’s 
image serves as an erotic way to emancipate man from religion and 
prejudice, in light of the technological and social developments of the late 
19th century, people looked for shelter from the scientific “freeze” and 
rationality. In the 20th century, science was no longer conceived of as a 
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sure way to happiness (Weber, 21) and scientific work became ajob, work 
as any other work. Weber was lecturing this thesis in the time of an end 
of the academic world of yesterday and before the definitive victory of the 
new era and the new politics of knowledge; the lecture was presented to 
poetic revolutionaries like Gustav Landauer and Kurt Eisner in Munich, 
people who could have hoped to realize an anti-instrumental obligation 
to science, that in their mind should have and could have been turned to 
serve the “real interests” of free men and women, science as vocation, 
pacified praxis-poiesis. 

After that, not just the Soviet in Munich was defeated, but the very 
substratum of the utopia aroused. Today we turn back to this question 
as a translator’s problem: How should one translate Weber’s lecture/text 
Wissenschaft als Beruf to mean science as a profession or science as a 
vocation? 

Today there is no way to imagine science as vocation; this option is 
open either as an insane rambling or as an ironic gesture or as an 
unsophisticated manipulative rhetoric that looks for “more and more” 
power. That is so, as Raymond Aron wrote already in the 1950s, “Even 
those who yesterday could have been men of culture today turn to be a 
kind of experts; that is, for them science is not a vocation, but a 
profession” (Aron, 1562, 298). 

Parallel to this evolution, knowledge and its representations in the 
West are changing according to and as part of the cultural, social, and 
economic developments; knowledge becomes information, and the place 
of traditional (speculative) thought is taken over by calculations and 
calculators. The centrality of the shift can be recognized not so much in 
the instrumental level as in the instrumentalization of thought itself and 
the human psyche that in the post-industrial era in the West is involved 
in a dramatic mutation worked out by its own victims. Here a special role 
is reserved for the development of the electronic communication system 
in the last two decades: A system whose objectives are the search for, 
storage of, production, and distribution of information and information 
about informaticn. I do not use here the term “knowledge” or knowledge 
about information because, in this context, there is no place for archaic 
ideals and terms, such as “knowledge,” ”truth,” or “justice,” but rather 
relevant and functional terms that are reducible to quantitative func- 
tions, such as “effectiveness,” “expensive,” and so forth. 


The nature of knowledge cannot survive unchanged within this context 
of general transformation. It can fit into the new channels, and become 
operational, only if learning is translated into quantities of informa- 
tion. We can predict that anything in the constituted body of knowledge 
that is not translatable in this way will be abandoned and that the 
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direction of new research will be directed by the possibility of its 
eventual results being translatable into computer language...along 
with the hegemony of computers comes a certain logic, and therefore a 
certain set of prescriptions determining which statements are accepted 
as “knowledge” statements. (Lyotard, 1991, 4) 


In the second half of the 19th century, academic knowledge still was 
founded on a unified and coherent concept of knowledge. There was still 
a central role to the quest for Bildung and the cultural mandarins who 
were supposed to hold, protect, and advance Bildung were ensured a 
special status in society as supreme representatives of culture. In this 
era, it is imposibble to distinguish between the educational concept of 
Bildung and a certain concept of culture (Kultur) and the educational 
vocation of the university and its staff. This is well exemplified by John 
Henry Newman, who wrote in 1852 that the university is the supreme 
power that protects all knowledge and science, facts, and principals 
(Newman, 1959, 135). In Germany, the prestigeous stand of the Homo 
Academicus was constituted in their special place in a special historical 
moment, when the traditional status of aristocracy had already vanished 
and the status of the businessman, in the American sense, was not yet 
firmly established (Ringer, 1969, 7). 

This romantic image of knowledge and the cultural and social status 
of the academics who were attached to it dramatically changed in the late 
19th century. This turn has to be seen in light of the cultural, social, and 
economic developements of the period. In the 20th century, a differentia- 
tion has developed between the representation of the different bodies of 
knowledge, on one side, and the general change in the social standing of 
the academic, on the other side. A rapid erosion of the unity of the self- 
evidence of the culture in which the academic elite had a special role 
alongside great outsiders as artists occurred. Parallel to these trends, 
inside academia dramatic changes were taking place as philosophy 
gradually lost the supreme rule as the only legitimate interpreter of 
science’s findings and as the irreplacable guide to science and its goals. 
Research was fragmented into independent, private, professional activi- 
ties which do not gather into a coherent whole. In 1953, when Martin 
Buber lectured in the Hebrew University, he said: 


Fifty-five yars ago, when I studied in the University of Liepzig, it was 
a kind of a natural completion of the work in the psychological lab of 
Wundt that I will take a biology course, and to both of them I will add 
lesson in the psychiatric clinic. It did not wonder me at all that in the 
terminal exam in philosophy I was asked about the experiments that 
were taking place in the eggs of a certain marine creature. Today almost 
nothing is left of that kind of cooperation between the disciplines. The 
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university of our days is no more a real Universitas Literatum since 
there is no more organic link between the different sciences and this is 
just one side of the same phenomenon, that today the university is no 
more Universitas Magistrorum et Scolarium. This is so, since there is 
no more the partnership and collaboration of life and a quest between 
teachers and pupils that in past times gave the universities their 
glorious spirit. Even general education, that gives a general perspective 
of humanity, is eroding into different and unconnected bodies of 
knowledge. (Buber, 1984, 422-421) 


Today this evolution has finally come to its end. It is supposed, even 
by the great humanists of our generation like Jurgen Habermas, that in 
today’s universities there is no place for a general scientific perspective 
(Habermas, 1969, 57), nor even a pretension to a cultural-moral-profes- 
sional education or a protest or a “great refusal,” a protest or critique by 
the intellectual that was so typical in the humanist tradition and the 
concepts of Bildung, Kultur, and their social obligations. “Today the 
intellectuals are dying out since in the current praxis there is no more 
need in their work, there is no use in their work, and their fate is that of 
the creatures and parts of animals of paleontologic times that did not 
succeed to adjust to their environment” (Adorno, 1993, 266). 

Alongside the gradual development in which classics and humani- 
ties were decentered to the margins of academic importance and rel- 
evance by the “practical” disciplines, today the victory march of instru- 
mental reason enters even the strongholds of the most excited and pious 
of natural scientists and other “practical” bodies of knowledge. Gradu- 
ally, step by step, bigger and bigger parts of today’s most practical and 
easily applicable bodies of knowledge are departing today from the 
university into semi-private institutions that serve or are controlled by 
multinational giant firms. Here the criteria for the pay of the staff are 
totally different from those that are relevant to the scientists who hold 
on to the university as an institution and academia as an idea, scientists 
who are exiled in the university with their total but unreflective devotion 
to the system of ideologies that serves and reflects the demands of 
technological progress but is not yet explicit and direct. 

The postmodernists are attacking the modern Western structured 
university from von Humbolt’s style because of science’s remnant meta- 
physical pretensions to truth and the terror of the philosophical shadow 
in academia (Derrida, 1986, 66). We can find special interest in Jacques 
Derrida’s stand that wanted to “displace and to question the dominant 
model,” a stand that materialized as an alternative university (with 
other French intellectuals), the College International de Philosophy. 
From the postmodern point of view, the modernist model appears as a 
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goal-oriented (Derrida, 1986, 66) technocratic reality that opposes “fun- 
damental” research which is not programmed as something to be used by 
state or civil society—medicine, army, industry, and so on (Derrida, 67). 

Derrida attacks the current structure of the university and its 
dominant trends, not because the university of today gave up modernis- 
tic pretensians and obligations, but vice-versa—just because of the 
remnants of the enlightenment’s ideology in today’s Western (most 
prestigious) universities. Therefore, it was of utmost importance for him 
to posit the postmodern alternative to the imperialistic trend inherent in 
the modernistic project (and the university as part of it), its imminent 
striving for power that accompanies its scientific-philosophical quest, 
and pretensions for universal supreme realization in truth and objectiv- 
ity that comes to supreme realization in technology. The institutionaliza- 
tion of the postmodern academic alternative to its modern Humboltian 
model might be understood also as an improved modern project; a project 
in which the violent opposition to modernistic arrogance about the truth 
is in fascinating dialectical confrontation with the Humboltian preten- 
sion to truth and transcendence from everyday social power struggles in 
the Humboltian-modeled modern university. 

Lyotard ends the “foreword” to his The Postmodern Condition in an 
evaluation of “this postmodern moment that finds the university nearing 
what may be its end, while the Institute may just be with a beginning” 
(Lyotard, 1991, xxv). The book ends with a postmodern utopia, an 
alternative to the modernist-oriented utopoias of the sixties and seven- 
ties of this century, an alternative utopia about the acquisition, storage, 
and distribution of knowlege in a society that has new ethical formations 
and new moral horizons. “This sketches the outline of a politics that 
would respect both the desire for justice and the desire for the unknown” 
(Lyotard, 1991, 67). 

The academic utopia of another postmodernist, William G. Tierney, 
tries to combine the political activism of Critical Theory orientation with 
Lyotard’s and the postmodernistic obligation toward the difference in 
general. Central to Tierney’s project is the recognition of instability and 
mutational, unpredicted, and un-evaluated feminist fragmentation of 
reality that is to be understood as “reality,” hyperreality. This concerns 
essences in general and sexual identities as well. Therefore, Tierney is 
for indefinite, non-monolithic sexual and cultural identities (Tierney, 
1993, 63). 

In a new, alternative, postmodern academia he sees an important 
contribution to the overcoming of the class, cultural, and sexual “others” 
that are oppressed by their Western, modernist objective-truth seekers. 
His ideal academia is supposed to be a de-construction of their norms, 
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ideals, and knowledge concept; Lesbian women, homosexuals, African 
Americans, and other “others” are to become autonomous speech-com- 
munities in this postmodern utopia (Tierney, 1993, 62), where love 
(agape) will flourish. The liberated academic is here supposed to be 
liberated from his old national tradition, as in the modernist utopias, 
liberated men and women are supposed to become cosmopolitan citizens, 
their educational mission the advancement of “cultural citizenship” 
(Tierney, 1993, 141) instead of a national citizenship. Here, in this 
postmodern utopia, they will be liberated from any “identity” and their 
academic project will be liberated from any telos or even “a meaning” 
whatsoever, that always realizes itself in and as part of a “meta- 
narrative” that Tierney, with other conservative postmodernists, is 
obliged to deconstruct. 

The institutionalization of Tierney’s conclusions obliges a different 
academia for lesbians, people of color, and other cultural “minorities” 
and “others” who will represent their own knowledge, different concepts 
about knowledge, different concepts about concepts of knowledge (meta- 
theories concerning their knowledge), different internal regulations in 
discourses that produce knowledge as a condition to a dialogue (“real 
dialogue”?), as an alternative to Western, modernistic concepts of 
philocentric dialogue, knowledge, and the place of academia in (domi- 
nant) society. Here “anything goes,” and there is no reason to attach a 
special importance to one meaning or value over others (Burbules, 1991, 
396). 

The postmodernistic conceptions of an alternative to the modern 
university vary, of course, but they are united in rejecting the modern, 
Humboltian approach. Humbolt, who formulated his concept of univer- 
sity in the beginning of the 19th century, manifested the optimism of the 
enlightenment as a project and its education] pretensions (Habermas, 
1969, 53). As for Kant and Schiller, the modern university was supposed 
to be a realization of the word Universitas, a community. The Western 
modern universiy was supposed to become an Academia: A common 
locus for common study and research among teachers and students, total 
freedom for research and rigorous obligation toward the students and 
academic standards and values. The university was supposed to be an 
erotic realm with utopian visions towards knowledge; an academic free 
realm, where there is no conflict between Bildung and Kultur, where 
research is realized with no restraints whatsoever and with a social 
solidarity and obligations. There was a coherent image of scientific 
knowledge that united the “self” with “the world.” Here there is a vision 
of no less than a “unification of [general] knowledge, wisdom and ‘the 
good” (von Humbolt, 1968, I, 284). Here the concept of science is that of 
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a vocation (Beruf) and not that of science as a profession. Science as a 
vocation in Humbolt’s thought, and in the thought of the enlightenment’s 
thinkers in general, was that which “constitutes the spirit” (von Humbolt, 
1969, III, 220) parallel to its educating and constituting “personality,” 
that their co-existence enables self-construction of the autonomous 
subiect in a society in which science has universal emancipatory mission. 

Approaching the end of the 20th century, an era that from different 
orientations and interests got the name of “post-industrial”, “third 
wave,” or “postmodern” era, the instrumentalistic process of knowledge 
and knowledge’s image has come to its peak, a state in which “people are 
but an “Abfall” (useless reminder) of the machine” (Adorno, 1993, 275). 
In our era, we are witnessing a rapid qualitative change in knowledge’s 
and knowledge’s images’ stand and in its distribution strategies in light 
of the cultural changes in the West. Parallel to these phenomena is the 
dramatic change in the concept of the subject, that turned out to be “one- 
dimensional” in Herbert Marcuse’s terms. In this reality, a new kind of 
rationality is present, “an unrational rationality,” in the terms of Adorno 
and Horkheimer. Foucault’s and Derrida’s (pessimistic) concept of “the 
end of man” is but a development of this perception of today’s reality. 
Foucault, as a declared anti-humanist, witnessed his great debt to 
Adorno, Horkheimer, and Marcuse, the great critics of modernism and 
enlightenment who saw themselves as the last true defenders of human- 
ism, whose Critical Theory is nothing but an humanist struggle for the 
sake of whatever still remains of the enlightenment’s tradition (Fou- 
cault, 1988, 26). 

Since the Cartesian era in the West, a belief has emerged not just in 
rationality butin universality. Here developed the basis for the academic 
educational pretension to produce and distribute knowledge that will 
formulate and discover universal truths for the benefit of all mankind. 
In the enlightenment’s concept of knowledge a special place is occupied 
by the call for the liberation of the oppressed, who are deprived of the 
chance to participate in the scientific adventure and its technological and 
economic fruits. Here, technological advancement is still understood as 
subservient to rationality and the needs of (rational and free) people. 
Today, the university takes part in the process of manipulating mankind 
to live, think, work, and struggle for the sake of technological progress 
and its autonomous needs. 

Electronic communication, digital information production and trans- 
fer, information storage and its retrieval are parts of an economic order 
that is not “open” and democratic like some of the technocrats and 
modernists want us to belive. Today in the West, control comes not just 
from the outside, as a manifestation of a “bad” attitude ofa person, group, 
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or class, but rather as the utmost manifestation of the subject’s internal 
constitution. 

The autonomous subject—as an idea and as a reality—that in 
Western culture could struggle in the 19th century for the realization of 
the idea, not just in the Western world, but as a global emancipatory 
(patronizing and oppressive) project, has already lost all its cultural 
relevance in the West. Culture itself has changed in Western society and 
images of (relevant) knowledge have changed. As part of this evolution, 
the place of the Homo Academicus has changed dramatically: The 
university has even lost its special stand as part of the production, 
duplication, and representation apparatus while science has become 
ideological and political. This trend has important implications for the 
“third world” humanists who struggle against internal and Western 
oppression in their societies. Under present conditions can they offer an 
alternative that will be parallel to, if not part of, what “we” call the 
enlightenment project? In Israel this development also includes a drastic 
change in the special standing of knowledge for men of letters and 
education in the Jewish tradition. This is the historical moment and 
cultural place where the rhetoric of the academics in Israel is functioning 
and in which it is being evaluated here. 

On the instrumental level, the argument is made by the technocrats 
in the universities, according to which knowledge that is today produced, 
reproduced, and distributed in the academic realm, knowledge that is 
applicable by its nature—and therefore isn’t higher than its market 
value—is the ground for technological advancement and its specific 
applications such as overcoming our Arab enemies and elevating the 
living standard of the general (Jewish) population. In the rhetoric of 
Professor Baze, a faculty member in administration and business in Tel- 
Aviv University, the aim of the strike is nothing but “to protect scientific 
and technological supremacy” over the neighboring nations and a mani- 
festation of loyalty to “the idea of Zionism” and “high living standard” 
(Baze, 1994, 1c). For Professor Moshe Many, the former president of Tel- 
Aviv University, academia is considered to function as a greenhouse for 
cultivation of the technologies needed by the army; therefore, the 
enemies of the striking staff are considered as nothing less than traitors. 
“Whoever harms the university is considered by me as a traitor” (Many, 
1994, 2a). These are extreme manifestations of the instrumentalization 
of knowledge that is evaluated in a diametrically opposite way to that of 
the 19th century modernism of Kant and von Humbolt’s utopia. The 
usual argument of the Israeli technocrats in academia, on this rhetorical 
level, is that academia is the locus for the production and distribution of 
the relevant knowledge for our civilization, knowledge that, to my mind, 
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is reducible to technologies of controlling and oppressing nature and 
people, production of merchandise, the efficient manufacturing, distrib- 
uting, and advertising of the culture industry. Israeli nationalism is one 
ofits local products. From this point of view, academia is nothing but one 
of the picks of everyday life that is dictated in our era by Tanatos. Some 
of the postmodernists, like Baudrillard ontologize this coexistance and 
make it into one of the basic concepts in their philosophical pessimism 
(Baudrillard, 1993, 149-151). The ego strives to function as instrumental 
rationality’s foundation, as directed by Tanatos, the death strive (Freud, 
1988, IV, 137). The Israeli culture is a brutal manifestation of this 
concept while stiving to become its negation. 

In the margins of the technocrat’s rhetoric, we could also hear 
another kind of rhetoric, a rhetoric that also demands higher pay for the 
academics in the university, but as a condition for the future of the 
ongoing discourse of humanity and the transformation and development 
of modern science. This is the Israeli humanist rhetoric that was quite 
dominant in and around the strike. This rhetoric reproduced Humbolt’s 
and Newman’s concept of the university and the implicit connection 
between Bildung and Kultur. This is the case, for example, in the articles 
of Professor Ze’ev Sterenhel, one of Israel’s outstanding humanists, who 
dominates the humanist’s discourse in Israel (Sterenhel, 1994, 4b), in the 
articles and interviews of Professor Marsello Daskal, and those of 
Professor Iron Ezrahi. Ezrahi argues in a way that might be shared by 
conservatives who look for nothing but a flourishing capitalistic economy 
and “democratic” law and order. His is a stand according to which 


science is the modern and renovative engine of society. Societies that 
are incapabie of cultivating advanced scientific communities are 
marginalized to the edges of the international community and are made 
dependent on the scientific, educational and cultural centers that are 
outside. (Ezrahi, 1994, 4b) 


Implicit here is the argument that higher pay for the academics is 
synonymous with the support of greater research opportunities for the 
university and at the same time a strengthening of the culture and its 
independence from social power games and foreign interests. Like 
Sterenhel, Ezrahi also emphasizes the academic dimension in its univer- 
sal context; the struggle that goes on is for the possibility of a future free 
and open humanistic discourse in this world, a discourse founded on 
academic freedom which also produces standards for rational decisions 
between competing arguments that claim validity. Implicit here is the 
concept that the struggle is for the future possibilities of the spirit (Geist) 
by the protection of higher education and, especially, the humanities as 
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Bildung, the eternal arch-enemy of conservatism and repression. Both 
education and freedom are the foundations of democracy, and so the 
struggle for higher pay for the academics in the university is supposed 
to crystalize a heroic defense of the very possibility of future democracy 
and an open, free discourse in the best modernistic fashion. 

The postmodernists in Israeli academia attack the stand of the 
modernistic position as a repressive-conservative stand. A special role 
was played in this rhetorical debate by Dr. Henry Wassermann from The 
Open University. He combined his attack on Sterenhel’s stand on the 
strike and his crusade against the translation to Hebrew ofa French Nazi 
writer, Selin, and his view of postmodernism as a sure way to Fascism 
(Wassermann, 1994, 4b). According to Wassermann, the typical modern- 
istic arrogance of Sterenhel was manifested not only in his claim to be a 
just cultural censor, but also in his fierce defense of the interests and 
arguments of the strikers in academia. Of course, if Wassermann had 
been more coherent as a postmodernist, he would have been forced to 
recognize that there is nothing but a sophist, rhetorically-based prefer- 
ence for his arguments over those of Sterenhel. 

Adi Offir, a leading figure in Israeli academia and local culture was 
quick to note the naivete of Israeli academics. Their rhetoric represented 
them as if they really believe they are part of the Israeli elite as part of 
“the crisis in the organization of Western postmodern knowledge” (Offir, 
1994, 28). According to Offir, the duration of the strike should not be 
explained as a manifestation of their strength but as a reflection of 
Western academics in general—that they do not have much to lose and 
as a partial manifestation of academics’ disconnectiveness and their 
cultural impotence. The knowledge they produce and their language has 
no relevance to the actual cultural discourse. “Mediocratic academia is 
a perfect instrument for maintaining the existing social order, and 
conservative social order as ours is a guarantee of the permanency of a 
mediocratic university” (Offir, 1954, 2a). Offir regrets Israeli universi- 
ties are not a locus of opposition and protest that can offer a new cultural 
discourse (Offir, 1994, 29). But Offir, the postmodernist—as Israel’s 
academic modernists and Israels leftists in general—does not develop 
this crucial issue as well as the general cultural situation in the West, 
according to which, historically, there is no possibility of academia 
producing social criticism, refusal, and a new, different, cultural dis- 
course. Both the modernistic and the humanist-modernistic rhetoric of 
Israeli academics in the strike manifested to what extent Israeli academia 
did not become a sanctury for cultural and social struggle. 

My position is against that of the technocrats and between that of the 
modernists and the postmodernists. I argue that in order to defend 
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enlightenment ideals one should take very seriously the postmodernist 
critics of the modernist and university images. Here I will try to evaluate 
some of the “romantic” knowledge images that were dominant in the 
modernistic rhetoric of the humanist defenders of the Israeli university. 

According to Bourdieu, the university’s field and the academics 
therein reflect the power structure, while its function, selection, and 
indoctrination activity contribute to the reproduction of this same 
structure (Bourdieu, 1988, 41). From this point of view, in contrast to 
Offir’s analysis of the Israeli academics on strike, it turns out that 
academia is very much relevant to the local culture, its production, 
reproduction, and distribution—as a repressive apparatus. The univer- 
sity is one of the main production apparatuses of the overall control and 
repression apparatus. Today’s university in Israel—and in the West in 
general—is a central production center for passions, specific bodies of 
knowledge, and useful political manipulation strategies that also include 
the production of the subject, that is, the sum total of passions, symbols, 
and consciousness that activates a person in the service of the self- 
reproduction of the system that he is thrown into. The knowledge that we 
speak about here is that of the overcoming of the subject’s defense 
maneuvers and the tactics of breaking away from the control of the 
system. At its best, today the university offers the students, or at least 
pretends to offer them, opportunities to become residents of their 
traditions through meta-narratives in which the relevant symbols get 
their meanings. While they are producing in the university penetration 
practices of symbolic systems and more efficient modes of using know]- 
edge, the aim is the production of the “normal”—conformist, coopera- 
tive—subject, his telos, and the strategies of gaining knowledge that 
enable establishing and legitimating the possibilities which are made to 
be open for the subject in the current self-evidence realm—that is to say, 
the production of the subject as an object for manipulation, the manipu- 
lation of the “autonomous subject” which is produced as part of a 
repressive system. 

Some of the academics are very well aware of this dimension of 
academic work. Ironically enough, they are more outspoken in the 
technocratic rhetoric than in the postmodernistic rhetoric of the Israeli 
academia on strike. As real positivists, they implicitly claim that if it is 
so, then itis only a legitimate act to demand that the “experts” who devote 
their lives to justifying, reproducing, and advancing the current power 
games in the society will translate their power into economic gains, 
political power, and symbols of higher social status. This is so in the name 
of Francis Bacon’s 17th century scientific ideology according to which 
“science is power,” which no onecan doubt after Auschwitz and Hiroshima. 
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Both armies of Israeli modernists—the technocrats in the Israeli 
academy and to a lesser degree also the humanists of the Israeli univer- 
sity—argued for the justification of a higher pay demand in parallel 
fashion based on the special stand of academic activity. This argument 
did not declare academic knowledge as “different” from practical prac- 
tices and information, but vice-versa—knowledge that is produced and 
distributed in the university was first of all represented as of a great 
value to everyday life, as easily reducible to production, distribution, and 
purchasing practices. 

Confronting the strike’s results, parallel to the fast erosion of the 
arrogant academic claim for the quest of truth and universal happiness 
that traditionally was connected to it in the modernistic tradition, the 
obligation for social solidarity is eroding even faster. They gave their 
share of the instrumentalization of knowledge and knowledge’s images 
in our society and brought it to an additional erosion in the cultural 
status of the Isrcel academics. 

The strike helped to push the university—although the university 
did not need any help since for so long it has been part of the culture 
industry—to the game of social power apparatus especially to crystallize 
this trend. Now, more then ever, it is harder to keep alive, in an un- 
neurotic manner, the modernistic claim that the university is a locus of 
“otherness,” the Geistesreich for “Men of letters,” and the locus of the idea 
of truth and higher education as part of a universal socicl utopia and 
cultural redemption. 

The three rhetorics of the strikers—the modernistic, the techno- 
cratic, and the postmodernistic—have important implications and are 
relevant not just to the aim and possibilities of higher education in Israel. 
All three rhetorics manifest victorious instrumental rationality. This is 
an easy conclusion for the technocratic ideology which strives for power, 
efficiency, and pleasure. 

As I see it, the importance of my analysis of the strikers’ rhetorics is 
by manifesting to what degree in academia today modernistic and 
postmodernistic ideologies are serving the same instrumental, spiritless 
trend. The representatives of the academics in the Israeli strike of the 
university did not separate between the three levels of argumentation, 
and all three rhetorics were driven to the same economic, violent, 
instrumentalist vision that did not separate between practical knowl- 
edge (in the sence of poiesis) and its use and basic science (in the sense 
of poiesis), between traditionalism and rigid academic worship and erotic 
striving for freedom and truthin academia and its context, a striving that 
can take place in the old academic traditions and in the struggle against 
them, but not in the postmodern version. 
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The postmodern view of multicultural, equally-legitimate narra- 
tives that struggle for local knowledge and different but equally legiti- 
mate strategies of representations of knowledge and images of knowl- 
edge is in an ever-fragmented process with no love of “the good and the 
beautiful”’—truth—and with no emancipatory project of liberating hu- 
manity. As Tierney and other postmodernists show, the deconstruction 
of universal categories like “humankind,” “love of truth,” “women,” and 
the ideal of “Academia,” leads in the first step to ideals such as “African- 
American woman’s knowledge” and special academies to develop and 
represent the difference between different cultural fields. In the second 
step it leads to the deconstruction of the very categories as “decon- 
struction,” “knowledge,” “emancipation,” and “woman.” 

For Tierney, this is not a problem at all, since he (or shall I say he- 
she?) is against one, permanent, stable, monolithic identity in sexuality 
as in any other field of human experience, for personalities as for 
academies. As for me, I can see in this postmodernistic analysis of the 
current state of higher education, and in its alternative, an expected 
cooperation with the instrumental-positivistic tendencies. Both give up 
love of truth and the idea of an emancipated Humanity, where different 
cultures and different representations of knowledge will be legitimate in 
an open, public, equal, and rational dialogue. We, all of us, have to be part 
of this dialogue that is possible if we can see as relevant the idea of the 
Autonomous Subject and the possibilities of its realization. With no 
Autonomous Subject, there is no place and no partner for a dialogue 
because “love of truth,” as love has to be shared by equal partners or it 
is not a true love, not a real dialogue, and there is no chance for liberation. 

The giving up of this tradition in post-industrial societies, or in “the 
postmodern era,” opens the door for the tyranny of power of the conven- 
tion that has many faces; instrumental reason can offer prosperity but 
not justice, pleasure but not happiness, technological progress but not 
wisdom, “freedom” but not freedom, objectives but both vocationalism 
and meaning. 

In contrast to all of the modernistic acdemics and some of their 
postmodern colleagues in Israel whose rhetoric was analysed here, I 
argue that in Israel today, as in typical Western universities, there is no 
place for any of these hopes. But there is also no place in the Israeli 
universities for traditional Jewish love of truth, and therefore there is no 
striving for justice. These concepts and eros are still very much alive in 
the traditional Jewish Yeshiva, a totally different kind of “academy.” 

The enlightenment’s experience in Judaism to combine the tradi- 
tional Jewish quest for truth and justice and love with Western human- 
istic Bildung has failed. Today we witness in Israel a total apartheid 
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between the Yeshiva and the university, the quest for love and truth and 
the quest for instrumental-practical information that anachronistically 
is still called “knowledge.” From a political point of view, in the Yeshiva 
of today it is not that the quest for truth is disconnected from the 
practical, political world—even the quest for love here is the love of God 
and, to a lesser degree, the love of Man, if he is a Jew. 

We, Jews in Israel, have to revitalize humanistic Judaism like that 
of Herman Cohen, Albert Einstein, Martin Buber, and Max Horkheimer. 
This is our duty as Jews, as human beings, as humanists, as educators. 
The questions now are can we contribute to the revival and development 
of enlightenment ideals in higher education in the present condition of 
the universities? Can we ignore the utopian visions of yesterday’s 
enlightenment concept of higher education as vocation and its revolu- 
tionary implications as political praxis? Can we ignore the fact that social 
structures, political possibilities, and cultural tendencies in the West, 
that constitute this educational vocation of the enlightenment, are 
totally irrelevant to today’s condition? My answer is negative: This used 
to be the vocation of higher educatlon in the modernistic West—at least 
as a regulative idea, a utopia that today has no place, since there is no 
relevance for utopia and meta-narrative in the postmodernistic West. 

And yet, deep in the basement of the Israeli university, the idea of 
Academia and the Socratic eros for truth, justice, and beauty are still 
alive, as the Jew in exile or in the Yeshiva await universal redemption 


and the overcoming of history. In Israel, as in “the West,” maybe they are 
waiting for their awakening by “third world” humanists as part of a new 
educational revival, in front of their anti-humanist rivals at home and 
postmodern nihilism and instrumental stupidity of the positivists out- 
side in the Western world. 


Note 


1. This paper will be published as a chapter in a forthcoming book by the author 
entitled Philosophy, Politics and Education in a Zionist Space. 
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Pandering 


Timothy Sullivan 
Roger Williams College 


Social life does not continue unaltered when the means of producing 
wealth, and the means of exchange, are changing. They are closely 
related. These means have been transformed repeatedly in the past few 
centuries. The result has been institutions that generate patterns of 
social life. Tradition, religious and social unities, such as the family and 
the community, are expected to adjust to them. Since the structures 
generative of the changes in question are the rationally organized ones 
of government, industry, finance, communications, and education, their 
influence is pervasive. These structures, not only the governmental ones, 
exercise, in differing degrees to be sure, a form of authority over social 
life. In practice this phenomenon has been described as manipulative. It 
is the thesis of the article that the authority in question is often exercised 
in the form of pandering, and that its consequences are corrosive for civil 
society. On that basis, panderism is of civilizational significance. But 
what is it; where is it? 

Computerized searches on the topic of pandering gave results which 
increased the number of areas to be considered. For instance, pandering 
in bus stations, pandering to ethnics; but no general view of the topic was 
recoverable. The encyclopedias taught me some new if not helpful 
lessons. Their alphabetization of subjects is most uniform; pandering 
was not among the subjects. Texts on moral issues yielded nothing. 
Dictionary definitions told me one who panders is a go between in 
clandestine amours. 

Pandering, of course, has never been an activity to be especially 
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honored. The term pimp has no good connotations. Still, procuring illicit 
or adulterous pleasures for another person was not what had been upper- 
most in my mind. It seemed to me that pandering had gone from being 
an individual or a group activity to being a societal one, the organization 
of which had attained a level inclusive of ministering to base passions; 
but exceeded that by becoming a culture of pandering made possible by 
the institutions generative of growth and development. On the one hand 
these institutions transform social life; on the other they are determina- 
tive of the pattern of order. Beyond, therefore, the individual instances 
of pandering were the cumulative consequences of its exponential 
growth. A growth which would make it both omnipresent and unremarked. 
The first would result from the bureaucratic structures of the institu- 
tions themselves, while the second would result from its ordinariness. 
We might even say from its wholesomeness. It was Dante who gave to 
Geryon, the monster of fraud, a face “innocent of every guile, benign and 
just in feature and expression.” 

Pandering, for Dante, is one of the forms of fraud. As such it is 
punished in the inferno. The upper part of the inferno is filled with those 
who did not offer enough resistance to temptation. Their sins are mainly 
the result of incontinence, drunkenness, gluttony, and lust. In the lower 
part of the inferno the damned are decidedly evil. What they did they did 
calculatingly; they have a wicked will; and having acted as the tools of 
evil, they are degraded. The inhabitants of this region include assorted 
montebanks and makers of false images. These images, words, and 
narratives have been a reason which deceived reason. What had been 
uppermost in my mind were images, words, and narratives which 
deceived in the communications industry and in education. Gadamer’s 
assertion dovetailed with it, namely, “The manipulation of language has 
permeated everything and has become an end in itself. In the process it 
has concealed itself and passes unnoticed.” Pandering throughout a 
culture would substitute the false for the true; it would use images and 
language to guide as well as to deceive. To attempt to guide another by 
something other than truth no longer respects the other, however, as a 
person.* Rather the person has become an object to be manipulated, 
possibly to be dominated and handled. Pieper asks, is any corner of life 
free from this.‘ In the inferno those who had been its agents have a 
meanness of mind which deceit attempts to conceal. For they were 
manipulators of civilized relationships, and are in a deeper part of hell 
because their sins do not follow from passion; but are done clearsightedly, 
with their eyes wide open. 

In this lower part, in a place called Malebolge, one finds panderers 
and lying seducers hurrying along in separate crowds which meet one 
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another. They are naked and scourged by horned demons. In it, too, are 
the practitioners of the forms of fraud. Here the flatterers are dipped in 
excrement that seems to flow from human privies, for they have defiled 
the world by their lies. Here also are found those who distort the truth 
and then lend to the trivial an importance it does not have. 

In this portrayal of the panderers, pandering is no longer a quality 
limited to procurers and flatterers with their insincerity. In this deceitful 
act panderers have lied and perpetrated fraud. Lying, fraud, seduction, 
manipulation, and domination are each distinct; but they can extend the 
act of pandering to where it is the leaven of much social communication. 
The procurers and flatterers have been guilty of manipulating social 
relationships in order to achieve one or other form of domination. The 
meanness of mind which it breeds expresses itself in a cynical humor. 


Communications and Pandering 


Does mass communication lead to mass pandering? If it has, then 
mass culture is tainted by panderism. How would that differ from 
societies of the past? Does it differ? Mass communication has several 
dimensions: art is one; news is another; education is a third. Art here will 
include the theater, drama, comedy, film, literature, and what are called 
the fine arts, since these too are conveyed either directly through mass 
communications; or, are displayed for not nearly so large an audience in 
the museum. 

In the past an artist “pleased” a patron, and to that extent the arts 
would have been at the service of patrons. In the consumer society the 
arts are eventually restricted by revenues, and in their turn revenues are 
related to audience size. It appears that in place of pleasing a patron now 
one panders to a crowd. But where is the “distance” between pleasing a 
patron and pandering to a crowd? The difference, if there was one, would 
lie in the appreciation of standards in the first case, and the ignoring of 
standards in the second. If one were to argue that the only change is in 
the social stratum to which one panders that judgment would ignore the 
reality of kitsch. 

Another difference is that of memory. Ina traditional society memory 
is present and ongoing. In a non-traditional society memory is not 
present by definition. Its past must be constructed. Here, the arts, 
education, communications in general, history and the social sciences 
must laboriously constitute a past that few, if any, can remember. 
Remembering here refers to tradition as continually reinstating the past 
in the present. In a non-traditional society it is possible to “create” the 
past after what is current, and therefore to re-create the present. 
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Opportunities for pandering are numerous. 

If once it was said of the theater that the artist who deceived his 
audience revealed the truth about his subject matter, and in turn those 
who experienced the illusion became wiser than those who did not, one 
would hesitate to say the same about many of the presentations of 
television, or the theater. To distract, to amuse, is one thing. When it 
becomes most, if not all, of what an audience is exposed to, itis pandering. 
Such presentations are the creation of a present which is a fictional 
mainstream. They seek to peer into the lives and actions of others, but 
not in order to grow wise; for little of it is intended to enlighten. The 
psychological drama need not be blatantly decadent, but it entertains 
more than it edifies. Such productions bear a price in the coarsening of 
the sensibilities. 


Often we say to ourselves in terror; that which science, literature, 
politics, newspapers, and films call man is not really man at all. Itis an 
illusion or an assertion for some ulterior motive, or a weapon, or simply 
thoughtlessness.°® 


Fabricating illusions may be the work of art; but where the figures, the 
images, the myths that propose a shared experience and therefore a form 
of collective identity are marketing unreality, the result is pernicious. 
The communications industry largely shapes the non-formal education 
of populations on an everyday lifetime basis. Yet to “discover” oneself at 
this level of mass culture is to risk being a stranger to oneself. 

In addition to the audiences seeking distraction are those seeking 
knowledge of daily events. It is an adjacent audience for whom the news 
can be scripted. Its market is saturated with images and narratives that 
stimulate or shock. It seeks not so much to inform as to entertain, and in 
the end to reassure. Neither is it responsible legally for the accuracy of 
news. It is, therefore, not subject to a standard of truth. Its language tries 
more and more to influence, while communicating less and less.* And 
those publications which are displayed at the check-out counter of the 
supermarket are only the most obvious, not the sole examples of this 
indifference to truth. In a sea of images, in glossy magazines, in outland- 
ish tabloids, on music videos, in films of every genre and no genre, they 
pointedly display the panderism which is endemic to the communica- 
tions industry. One recalls Malebolge with its practitioners of deceit, and 
the manipulation of civilized relationships. Culture is awash in its 
effects. 

The news industry wishes “to see” and “to know,” but not to seem to 
participate in that which it sees and knows. At the same time its binary 
oppositions mask more fundamental questions: the “homophobes” and 
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“gays,” rather than those who condemn sodomy and those who expect 
approval for it; prolife versus prochoice, rather than the two questions 
which are the moral and legal pivots, namely, is an unborn child ahuman 
and a person, therefore entitled to due process; and secondly what is the 
nature of the family and the marriage contract (covenant) if elimination 
of unborn children is a unilateral decision? By exploiting the conflict 
rather than informing a public there is a trivialization of social and moral 
issues. Already in Plato’s dialogue, “Gorgias”, the latter is forced to admit 
that sophisticated language disconnected from the roots of truth pursues 
some ulterior motive. It invariably turns into an instrument of power, 
something it has been by its very nature right from the start.’ By 
oversimplification the whole is distorted, while the part is further 
fragmented. Public discourse becomes detached from the notions of truth 
and reality. The news industry makes moral issues problematic, and in 
doing so panders to the relativist norms of influential and progressive 
people. The general public is being reduced to a state where people not 
only are unable to find out the truth, but become unable to search for it. 
Josef Pieper goes so far as to say they become satisfied with deception and 
trickery.® 

The news industry is a mass of sensation, indiscretion and shame- 
lessness.°® 


Everywhere we see the urge towards publicity, a mania to see just that 
which is reserved; a greed for sensation which finds an odious pleasure 
in unveiling, stripping, causing shame and confusion- and with this the 
technique which renders it possible, the money behind newspapers, 
magazines, films and television.What an attitude of disrespect for 
everything personal all this fosters.'° 


In Tocqueville’s description, mutatis mutandis, the same images are 
dropped simultaneously into millions of minds. Technique and money at 
the service of panderers. 

Silence, too, is a way of pandering. Whatever one may think of his 
social and political views, Noam Chomsky may as well have not existed 
in the state of Massachusetts, or in the United States, for many years. 
Local and national media did not seek out his views on current events or 
policies. At the same time, Canadian and some Evropean news media did 
seek him out. One has an example of a silence which panders to received 
opinion. 

It is surprising now to think how unimportant education was at one 
time in the United States. It was not considered to be the mass instru- 
ment to careers or growing incomes. The universities, however, were 
becoming the producers of a knowledge which was the sine qua non of 
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economic growth. After World War II had left much of the previously 
industrialized world’s productive capacity severely damaged, the United 
States became the chief agent of that economic growth. Millions of the 
war’s veterans attended the universities; they would not all have done so 
without the G.I. Bill. To this rapid growth of the adult school population 
was added the growing numbers of a younger generation. The number 
and size of educational institutions increased. By the 1970s grading 
patterns show significant change. There is what David Riesman called 
grade inflation. The inflation of grades continues, though seemingly 
everyone is aware that the “value added” is deceiving. By now there are 
administrators, professors, and teachers who have never known any 
other pattern of grades. Whether it was a “designer degree” institution, 
or a postwar college seeking secure enrollments, grade inflation became 
the norm; and that is pandering. 

Pandering in assigning grades manipulates students, but it also 
corrupts formal education, for 


itis morally improper for higher education officials to grant recognition 
through degrees, certificates, credits, or even admissions, to persons 
who have not merited them through intellectual achievement. Yet with 
the willing complicity of the higher education community, our society 
has adopted educational credentials as stepping stones to successful 
careers. Then in an effort to assure equal opportunity and affirmative 
action for disadvantaged groups, society has called on our colleges and 
universities to open their doors wide."! 


It is also a violation of ethics, as well as a falsehood, to allow persons 
to think that they have achieved something academically which they 
have not.!” 

Evaluation of professors by students has grown in the last three 
decades. The student evaluations of professors can be linked to contract 
renewals, promotion, or tenure. From my own observations, it seems 
that instructors and professors have learned to finesse student evalua- 
tions. The potential for pandering is not diminished in this situation, and 
the distortion of truth inherent in it would incur its own retribution. 
Namely, what was offered would come to be expected. Was every 
professor a “good” professor if he “produced” A and B students? What was 
a good student if A’s and B’s were a standard? The trivialization of 
grades, on its reverse side, was a trivialization of the role of the 
professoriate; and the deceit which was practiced imposed its continual 
practice. 

There is a certain preparation for this environment even before the 
tertiary level has been reached. In intermediate and senior high schools 
pupils have learned to talk about their rights, to rebel against restraints, 
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and to count on parents and other adults to side with them against 
teachers.'® This has increased since the 1950s. Under these conditions 
the task of teaching and assigning grades is unnecessarily difficult. It is 
related to the “dumbing down” of the curriculum." This occurs at the 
secondary and tertiary level. It is linked, too, to the rejection of excellence 
as elitist. 


Government Pandering 


Governments are continually faced with problems of political and 
social order. They must take actions which either maintain the status 
quo or change it, or justify some change which has taken place. In each 
instance propaganda is used to achieve the end. The term propaganda is 
not intrinsically pejorative; it may be true; it may be false. It may be true, 
but the timing of its dissemination so calculated as to avoid instability. 
It may be true, but its release timed so as to change the status quo. The 
necessity therefore for governments to disseminate information, intro- 
duce educational literature or programs, can also be the occasion for 
deception and manipulation. It can be the occasion to pander to a range 
of special interests: to ethnics, races, religious groups, or particular 
classes in the total population. 

For instance, the rejection of pandering to the lower classes, and 
therefore expressing an insincere identification with their interests, was 
one of the principal policies of Miguel de la Madrid’s presidency in 
Mexico. It was linked to conditions imposed by the International Mon- 
etary Fund. These conditions governed Mexico’s ability to borrow the 
money needed to resolve its crisis. What was required was a regime of 
austerity which would cut public spending and curtail welfare state 
policies. The pressures of private industrial interests seeking to put a 
brake on the government’s expansion resulted in these restrictions. 
Although expansion by the government had benefited them, it was also 
along term threat to their economic freedom of action.'* The commitment 
to austerity was justified as a moral renewal opposed to demagogic 
populism.?’ 

Closer to home, the fuel “shortages” of the 1970s were the occasion 
to urge the public to lower the thermostat in winter, and to raise the 
climate control temperature setting in summer. Also, the display of 
lights in metropolitan areas should be eliminated, with the high-rise 
office buildings and business headquarters largely being blacked out, in 
order to conserve fuel. In parts of the country, colleges and universities 
remained closed for a longer period over the Christmas vacation of 1973- 
1974 in order to achieve the same goal. There were warnings about the 
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future exhaustion of fossil fuels and irreplaceable natural resources. No- 
one under twenty-five can remember it. And looking around us at the 
present time, one can see little evidence of the restrictions of that time. 
But there was an effort to impress upon people the need for conservation 
and the importance of preserving natural resources. 

It is necessary, of course, for governments to accept responsibility in 
matters which concern the common good. The public must be informed 
on such matters and educated. There exists, too, the possibility that this 
responsibility to inform or to direct will become the manipulation of 
public opinion on a national basis. It seems from later developments, 
such as the plentiful supply of oil, and from the “discovery” (reported by 
the news industry) that while the government agencies and the commu- 
nications industry were often justifying fuel shortages and possibly 
higher fuel taxes (prices were already up), the country was awash in fuel. 
In a relatively few years little was heard about fuel shortages, lowering 
the thermostat in winter, raising the temperature setting in summer, or 
blacking out lighted office buildings in downtown areas. 

Why did this happen? The rise in fuel prices and in many other items, 
food being an obvious one, was already taking place. The lesson of the 
propaganda surrounding the oil shortage is not the potential exhaustion 
of fossil fuels. At the time, that lesson quickly dissipated itself. Rather the 
lesson is how to justify a change in the relatively inexpensive availability 
of oil, gas, heating fuel, and even bread, the prices of which had increased 
dramatically. Government is not the provider or supplier of these in a 
market economy, but it can justify a change in their market availability. 
In effect, it can cater to particular interests. 

If the oil shortage is only a distant memory, it has an analog of sorts 
in the issue of the national debt. The budgets which led to it were public; 
the votes which supported it were not of one party; its consequences 
continue. The questions which have arisen in its wake are multiple. Will 
there be a balanced budget amendment? Should the federal government 
be funding the arts or public broadcasting? Which government agencies 
should be eliminated? Changes in the retirement age for social security 
recipients are already implemented. In the case of the transfer of 
deposits from the social security accounts to the general revenues we 
have both parties cooperating. The fund, of course, is left with IOU’s. 
Questions in these areas, and on any budget expenditure, are proper. 
However, it is no longer a problem of balancing the budget, of “crunching 
numbers.” Beyond the accounting questions there are the ones which 
have traditionally divided the Democrats and Republicans who, while 
they “cooperate,” still speak to different classes and interests. One result 
is the manipulation of public opinion. Propaganda as news conflates with 
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propaganda as party statement, and party program. “Households have 
to manage their budgets, the federal government must do the same.” 
“The government is balancing the budget on the backs of the poor.” We 
have autocratic terminology and slogans. There is no room for dialogue. 

On issues of national importance, whose consequences reach into 
each household, men must read, listen, view. Each must communicate 
with himself, and evaluate the content in information received; which in 
truth is often not adequate.'* To confront oneself on these issues and 
others like them is to be reduced to a few options. One attempts to judge, 
to decide, but apparently that is unnecessary; the issue is decided. Or, 
one seeks to evaluate the grounds for the decision, but one discovers that 
that requires more than one has received. Or, one accepts the standard 
“presentation,” but then discards it without a decision. How does one get 
to such an impasse? Where the national debt is concerned, if David 
Stockman is to be believed (and he was the head of OMB at the time of 
the debt’s dramatic increase), it was the reckless incurring of deficits. All 
accomplished with the language of evasive appeasement and false 
assurance. 

When one considers that three successive administrations ignored it 
since 1980, the national debt is not acrisis. The communications industry 
and elected officials will refer to it in terms which were once those of 
crisis, but have now, perhaps, receded to being merely grave. How much 
of this is the result of the elected officials “chasing” the news industry on 
an issue, or to repair injury to the political party’s interest, and how much 
to position themselves to be publicly visible on an issue, is not clear. 
Pandering has become a complex game of images whose audience has a 
task of interpretation in the vein of postmodern criticism. One sees 
multiple images but no original. As in a hall of mirrors, they come from 
everywhere and consequently from nowhere. 


Epilogue 


The institutions generative of growth and development can be 
intrinsically destructive only if their mode of growth and development is 
so. But all of these institutions justify their existence on the basis of 
services they perform. A culture of panderers, however, has the habit of 
evasiveness where truth is concerned. This evasiveness, combined with 
flattery to audiences, clients, and constituents, results in a social mi- 
asma: culture is leavened by fraud. The institutional structures, there- 
fore, which are largely determinative of social action, have universes of 
discourses veined with ulterior motives. It is a means of exercising an 
institutional authority when an institution either is no longer confidant 
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of its authority, or considers itself to be without a justifiable basis for the 
exercise of authority. As a consequence, persons are deceived, even if 
self-deceived, concerning the circumstances of their actions. Under the 
influence of panderism reason is suborning reason. Reason was already 
“suspect” after Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud; but as Scheler has re- 
marked, the loss of trust in reason is the loss of confidence in our own 
intellectual powers. The “need” then to manipulate, to manage, in brief 
to pander, is more evident, since no truth is definitively available. 
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